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Our Ministers in Chicago 


When the Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers of Illinois assembled at St. 
Paul’s-on-the-Midway, Chicago, Jan. 9 
and 10, to attend the annual ministers’ 
meeting sponsored by the Illinois Univer- 
salist Convention, they found more than a 
place to meet and that fellowship for which 
the more or less isolated liberal minister 
so often hungers. They found a program, 
arranged by Dr. L. Ward Brigham, host 
and president of the Convention, that was 
worthy not only of any man’s time but of 
his best thought. 

The meeting began with a round table, 
under the direction of Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, on “The Most Noteworthy Thing 
Done, or Attempted, by the Church Last 
Year.” The things discussed ranged all 
the way from ways and means of financing 
the church, in a day when money seems to 
have gone the way of the well-known dodo, 
the establishing of discussion groups 
where none ever grew before, publishing a 
parish paper, building up young people’s 
organizations and junior choirs, to work 
among students in university centers. The 
session was brought to a close by a char- 
acteristically humorous talk by Dr. Lewis 
B. Fisher, who, being somewhat deai, 
congratulated himself that he escaped the 
necessity of being obliged to listen. Per- 
haps the most significant thing about this 
sharing of experience (not a la Oxford 
group fashion) was the fine spirit in which 
so many of those who have every reason 
for being bitterly discouraged and disap- 
pointed, continue to ‘‘carry on.” 

At the after luncheon session, owing to 
the illness of Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 
“The Technique of Book Reviewing’ had 
to be omitted. The time, instead, was 
taken up with a spirited impromptu dis- 
cussion of the Goodwin Plan. This was 
participated in by all and, as might have 
been expected in such a group, opinions as 
far apart as they well could be were ex- 
pressed. 

Dr. Sidney B. Snow next spoke, to the 
point, on ““What Can Meadville Do for the 
Churches of the Middle West?” He out- 
lined the plans and dreams of those on 
whose shoulders falls the responsibility for 
making this liberal theological school, on 
the edge of the University of Chicago 
campus, an increasingly efficient trainer 
of future religious leaders. 

Then Dr. C. H. Lyttle (Meadville) gave 
a stimulating address on “Making the 
Sunday School Modern and Efficient.” 
He said that while the old methods had ob- 
vious shortcomings, there were other 
equally serious difficulties into which new 
and not sufficiently tried methods led. 
He was concerned that the values of the 
old methods be preserved and that such 
values in the new as demonstrate their 
fitness to survive ke added. There must 
be real teaching in the schools. Among the 
greatest assets are the teachers who have a 


noble and consecrated personality. There 
must be a wholesome atmosphere. And 
there must be developed, on the part of 
those who attend the schools, a really wor- 
shipful attitude. 

Dinner was served in a private dining 
room at International House-—where those 
in attendance were housed—-after which 
the whole group saw a fine performance of 
“Richelieu” by Walter Hampden. 

Wednesday morning, after a musical 
interlude by Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, 
Wausau, Wis., piano, and Rev. Harmon 
Gehr, violin, and hymn-singing, Dr. Scott 
presented Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, who 
spoke on developments in the affairs of the 
Council of the Free Church Fellowship 
since the Worcester Convention. He said 
great disillusionment had come to some of 
those most interested and that if utter fu- 
tility was not to be the result something 
besides talking about it must be done 
immediately. He suggested as something 
valuable and practical, to begin on, a great 
social investigation, from a definitely re- 
ligious viewpoint, to be carried on jointly. 

As a result of the general discussion fol- 
lowing, a committee of three—Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham, Rey. Edwin Wilson and 
Rev. A. W. Altenbern—was appointed to 
prepare a resolution, which was adopted. 

Declaring that the State Conventions of 
the Universalists and the Western Con- 
ference of the Unitarians are natural focal 
points for the development of fellowship, 
the resolution recommended to the “‘minis- 
ters and constituencies of all Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in the Mid-West 
that definite efforts be made to bring about 
the attendance of Universalists at the an- 
nual Western Unitarian Conference and 
of Unitarians at the Universalist State 
Conventions,”’ and that ‘‘the officials of 
the Universalist State Conventions, of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and of all 
other regional organizations of the two de- 
nominations prepare programs of mutual 
interest for all future gatherings, and send 
notices of such meetings to all membership 
churches and ministers of both denomina- 
tions in the areas involved.” 

Those who attended the closing session 
will not soon forget Dr. Fred Eastman’s 
treatment of the subject, ‘The Use of the 
Drama in the Church.” He pointed out 
that drama played a vital part in the de- 
velopment of religion until those who pro- 
moted drama for profit began to make it a 
matter of entertainment, neglecting the 
clear picturing of the spiritual struggle in 
the heart of man. Today, because ot the 
revived interest of churches in drama with 
a real religious message, these two ancient 
forces are working together, again, with in- 
creasing effectiveness. : 

The two-day feast of fellowship and 
edification closed with a tour through the 
famous U. of C. Oriental Museum. 

A.W.A. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines; of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE PLAIN MAN SEEKS FOR GOD* 


HE Plain Man Seeks for God” has been out eight 
months and has vindicated its right to a place 
in the sun. And all this in spite of the fact 

that the plain man in his search runs up against “a 
space time continuum,” “a consensus gentium,” “a 
philosophy of values,’ ‘“‘Whitehead’s concretion,”’ and 
“a basic dichotomy of appearance and reality.” All 
this also in spite of a Niebuhresque attack on a namby- 
pamby “‘liberalism.’’ The author dumps the indiffer- 
ence of the age and all the sins of theism, deism, 
humanism and various other isms, on to ‘“‘liberalism’’ 
and then flaysit. Itis the only cheap thing in a really 
important and inspiring book. What gives these 
Union Seminary men such distorted notions about the 
liberal movement of our times? By our definition of 
liberalism, they themselves are among the liberals 
the most worth while. Having said this, we ought to 
add that after his consideration of liberalism the au- 
thor says: “We have put the matter bluntly and some- 
what extremely. Quite probably we have overstated 
the case.”’ So ought we to add: It is just within the 
realm of possibility that we have ourselves over- 
emphasized the sins of the author. 

Dr. Van Dusen begins with the passing of hu- 
manism. The basic premise of humanism is found to 
be invalid. Just as humanism had finished saying 
that we never could know anything about what lay 
back of nature, if anything, science began reporting 
definite discoveries about our cosmic background. 
Humanism founds all its values in man. ‘Man and 
the cosmos” together should be the basis of a sound 
philosophy. 

The strongest theological minds have been busy 


*The Plain Man Seeks for God. By Henry P. Van Dusen. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York and London. Price $2.00. 


building arguments for the existence of God on evidence 
from man’s moral nature and experience. The in- 
fluence of Kant has been powerful. To the author 
this is one-sided. It is the cause of the nineteenth 
century battle between science and religion. It bases 
religion solely on the subjective, and lays us open to 
the charge of wishful thinking. Facts as well as 
values must be in our foundation. Values drawn from 
the realms of the beautiful belong as well as those 
drawn from the realm of the good. Man does reach 
up toward God by his ethical striving. That, how- 
ever, is only part of the story. 

The. order, the intelligibility, the dependability, 
of the universe, the irresistible march of evolution 
toward value, and ever-increasing value, the reality or 
objectivity of value, he asserts, reveal the presence of 
God. We reach the concept God as we would any 
other truth, from the study of the phenomena of the 
universe and reflection upon them. 

No weakness due to individual interpretation, no 
charge of wishful thinking, can be leveled against this 
kind of search for God. And yet it does not seem to 
work as it ought to in giving plain men knowledge of 
God. Hither they won’t take the trouble to read and 
think, or the study takes them far beyond their depth. 
What then? “God must be known not as the out- 
come of a long process of intensive study, but in some 
far more immediate and vital manner.’”’ The worship 
of the liberal churches does not help us here. The 
worshipers consider together the possibility of there 
being a God. The Catholic “‘enters a sanctuary to 
bow before a God indubitably there.”’ 

To the true Friend (Quaker) also all places, in 
meeting and out, are full of the Divine Reality. God 
ought to be the first fact of a vital religious experience 
—not ‘‘the final term of an arduous and technical in- 
tellectual inquiry’—sound though it may be. The 
Ultimate Reality is about us. It makes its impact 
through nature, through values like beauty and good- 
ness, through personal communion. The author’s 
closing chapters deal with our duty to make this clear 
and ways in which it can be made clear. So he who 
starts as a scientist and shows the possibilities of the 
scientific method ends as a mystic quoting Augustine, 
“Thou wouldst not seek me hadst thou not already 
possessed me.” 

“The Final Perplexity—Evil” will appear like a 
worthy chapter to those who are willing to recognize 
that we have to walk many paths by faith—not by 
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sight. It will seem to be nonsense to the others. 

It is a book that is creditable to the author and 
bound to be useful to readers. Though many plain 
laymen may not use it, many a plain non-scholarly 
parish minister and hard-worked editor will be il- 
luminated and helped by it. 


* * 


JUDGE ZOLLER 


ON. ABRAM ZOLLER of Little Falls and Her- 
kimer, N. Y., who took office January 1 as 
Justice of the Supreme Court, is a Universalist. 

Previous to his election he was County Judge and 
Surrogate of Herkimer County. Hon. Charles Bell, 
who served as County Judge for seventeen years, is a 
Universalist, and Hon. Frank H. Shall, appointed 
by Governor Lehman as County Judge to succeed 
Judge Zoller, is a Universalist. Judge Shall ran 
against Judge Zoller for County Judge in the fall of 
1929, but was defeated. Judge Irving R. Devendorf, 
a Justice of the Supreme Court for many years, was a 
Herkimer County man and a Universalist. 

It would appear as if central New York was a 
highly favorable environment for Universalists in the 
law. Or, it would appear as if their fellow citizens 
wanted Universalists as judges and always got them, 
even if they had to put up candidates on both sides. 

Judge Zoller commented not long ago on the fact 
that the church deserved a great deal of credit for 
pulling through a depression where so many institu- 
tions and individuals have gone down in defeat. 

Churches that have families like the Zollers and 
the other Mohawk Valley farmers will pull through 


almost anything. 
* * 


THE NORFOLK COMMUNITY 


HE Christian Register honors us by republishing 
this week-our article in the Cruising series en- 
titled “The Community Within the Walls.” It 

is an account of our visit to the Norfolk Prison Colony. 
The Massachusetts Civic League likewise has been 
mailing reprints of this article to various parts of 
Massachusetts. 

In The Christian Register this week there is a 
significant editorial on Norfolk by Henry A. Murray, 
Jr., of the Harvard Psychological Clinic, which begins 
with the sentence, ‘‘The life of one of the great modern 
establishments of good will and humane consideration 
is in the balance.” 

That sentence explains why we now say to the 
churches of our faith, to our Unitarian brethren, to 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches: ‘‘Wake up. 
Here is a fight worthy of your steel. Don’t dent or 
break your swords in slander or libel proceedings, but 
strike hard. Let the facts speak for themselves.” 

We have had one great Universalist warden cruci- 
fied, Thomas Mott Osborne. We propose to retell 
some of the facts in that fight. Against him was an 
alliance of contractors and politicians who were ut- 
terly ruthless in the methods used to get him. 

In Mr. Gill’s day the psychology of the times is 
against him. Let the impression be created that 
criminals are given an easy time, and the men in charge 
will be ruined. We are living in a day when we need 
to put every ounce of strength against the gang and 


the gangster, speed up justice, make punishment sure. 
We affirm that the Gill way is the only way. Making 
men worse in prison, filling them with bitterness and 
resentment, killing every decent spark in them by bru- 
tal methods, does not help society. 
The Gill way was never better stated than by Mr. 
Murray: 
Norfolk has been developed by Mr. Gill’s vision 
and dedicated industry into an institution which pro- 
vides admirable conditions—the best that have hereto- 
fore prevailed—for the study, re-education and social 
reformation of the more corrigible social offenders. The 
construction is good and the morale of the inmates is 
good. Mr. Gill, because he has singleness of heart and 
an enlightened program, has been able to secure the 
financial backing of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
loyal cooperation of a few superior men—that sort who 
under the type of prison management that has existed in 
the past would never consent to work in a prison. On 
account of this, the investigative and therapeutic work 
have been of a high order. “I think the experiment is 
excellent,’ Warden Lawes has recently asserted. “It is 
one of the few experiments in prison reform that is be- 
ing well done.”’ Norfolk, according to the Forbes re- 
port, ‘‘is the one creditable page in the history of prison 
administration in Massachusetts.’’ These are the lat- 
est opinions of two truly competent judges. 


Mr. Murray reaches the very heart of the matter 
in the following quotation from Warden Lawes of 
Sing Sing: 

Prison reform and politics cannot step in the same 
harness. . . . The administration should be answer- 
able only to a properly constituted court. Thus pro- 
tected from the sniping of press, contractors and poli- 
ticians, prison reform in the United States would make 
great strides forward. 

* x 
A SOUNDING BOARD FOR THE FEDERAL 
COUNCIL 


URING the debate in the House of Representa- 

tives on the Vinson Naval Bill, Congressman 

Fred Britten of Illinois charged that letters 

opposing the bill, signed by Walter W. Van Kirk and 

sent to House members, represented action known to 
Mr. Van Kirk but probably to no one else. 

Now Dr. Albert W. Beaven, president of the 
Federal Council, comes forward with a dignified state- 
ment giving the facts. The Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council took clear action. It praised 
President Roosevelt for the conduct of our relations 
with nations of the Western hemisphere, citing the 
conference at Montevideo and the President’s declara- 
tion against armed intervention as illustrations of 
wise statesmanship. Then it said: ‘““‘We believe that 
the Administration’s naval construction policy serious- 
ly compromises all that is implied in the good neighbor 
policy.” 

Authorizing $700,000,000 of construction will 
create a state of mind, the Federal Council declared, 
that will make any disarmament agreements impos- 
sible. That is why the Federal Council voiced strong 
disapproval of the program. 

It is amusing to see Britten and McFadden re- 
peating the old charges that all the prominent national 
civic and religious organization are parts of one society 
expending huge sums in propaganda. 
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McFadden charged that the Federal Council has 
an income of eight hundred million. We wish it 
had eight hundred thousand. It has nothing like 
either sum. The total budget of all branches of its 
work is well under $300,000. 

McFadden and Britten have done well in giving the 
Federal Council a fine sounding board again to send a 
message all over the country. 

* * 


A RESOLUTION NOT FORGOTTEN 


SKED what he considered to be the most im- 
portant matter to emphasize at the Loyalty 
Sunday services, Dr. Etz replied, “The last 

resolution of the Worcester Convention.”’ 

That resolution, number eleven, was called ‘Our 

Greatest Task.’ It reads: 

The most important product of a nation is men and 
women of noble character and good will. Material 
prosperity cannot long prevail among people whose 
moral vigor has declined and whose religious zeal has 
waned. 

The greatest task confronting the Universalist 
Church is to develop men and women whose moral in- 
sight and religious fervor impels them to engage whole- 
heartedly in the struggle to emancipate mankind from 
ignorance, slavery, injustice, and war. 

Be it therefore resolved, that we as delegates to this 
significant convention return to our churches deter- 
mined to make those institutions effective instruments 
of righteousness and peace, for character-education and 
social justice, for liberty and brotherhood. 


Here is one resolution at least that has not been 
speedily forgotten. 


* * 


BARTH AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


AID Dr. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald: “A 
lot of us argue strongly for the social gospel and 
do nothing about it. Karl Barth shoots holes 

in the social gospel, but in a pinch he takes his stand 
with the Jew and sacrifices his job. There’s the man 
for us.” 

And there is the test for all of us. We can put 
up with narrow theology and with opposition to our pet 
ideas, if in the pinch men stand four square for ele- 


mental human rights. 
* * 


DR. PARK’S ‘“‘“NEW HORIZONS’”’ 


LL of the incisiveness, sense, originality and 
virility for which J. Edgar Park became famous 
in his West Newton pastorate sticks out al 

through forty-one little chapel addresses delivered 
as president of Wheaton College to the girls assembled 
in chapel, and published with the title, “New Hori- 
zons.”” The first edition of the book printed in 1929 
was exhausted upon publication. Now comes the 
second.* We hesitate to commend the book, for the 
addresses would be a godsend to us when called upon 
suddenly to speak to young people. To keep them 
for our private use being impracticable, we advertise 
them gladly. A big, thoughtful, fearless man, with 
remarkable literary gifts, is back of these chapel talks. 
They are delightful and profitable reading for old 


By John Edgar Park. Wheaton College 
Price $1.50. 


*New Horizons. 
Press. Norton, Massachusetts. 


folks as well as young. “The wild Irishman,” as they 
used to call Dr. Park, has sobered down into a dig- 
nified college president, but if he lives to be a hundred 
years old, he will never get off platitudes. He is a 
bracing north wind. He is a life-giving educator. 

* * 


SOUTHERNERS AND NEGROES 


HE hope of the solution of the Negro problem 
in the United States is in the South. It is in 
the hands of Southern people with a sense of 

justice and abundant good will, who are laboring on 
the membership of interracial committees and in 
similar activities. The North cannot settle things for 
the South as well as the South can settle them for it- 
self. 

There are plenty of people South as weil as North 
who think they know all that there is to be known on 
this subject, and that the main remedy is ‘‘Teach the 
Negro to know his place and make him stay in it.” 
But there are also in the South ministers, college pro- 
fessors, lawyers, bankers and others who believe in 
fundamental equality before the law. 

There is a practical way to help, and that is to 
deal with concrete cases as they come along. We can 
show friendship for the Negroes and stand unflinch- 
ingly for their rights. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Watertown Daily Times, Harold B. Johnson 
editor and publisher, The Commercial Advertiser of 
Canton, N. Y., J. A. Finnigan, editor and proprietor, 
and The Plaindealer of Canton, Williston Manley 
and Son publishers, carry remarkably full and inter- 
esting stories of the retirement of Dr. Sykes as presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence University and of Mr. Young as 
chairman of the Board, besides strong editorial trib- 
utes. This institution is no longer small, remote, 
negligible, ugly. All northern New York knows it 
and honors it. 


Max Kapp, versatile editor of Teamwork, wants 
to begin at once tabulating results from a question- 
naire recently sent out. Some of the men on whom he 
is counting have not yet sent in replies, and are urged 
to do so at once. 


In a number of theological seminaries the courses 
for teaching conduct of worship are elective. The 
Federal Council survey which brings out this fact 
says that “‘the worship service and prayers in free 
churches are deplorably weak and unworthy.” 


The size of the contracts for military and naval 
supplies and the stupendous profits revealed in recent 
Congressional investigations, throw light on the 
doggedness of the fight against all peace movements. 


Mail addressed to the editor and bearing his name 
gains half a day by carrying the address 176 Newbury 
St. All copy gains timealso. Subscriptions and book 
orders should be addressed to 16 Beacon St. 


We often think of the way in which Mark Twain 
thanked the boy, “‘strictly in words.” 
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Realism in the Achievement of World Peace 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


E ideal of world peace, of a time when the 
nations would beat their swords into plough- 
shares, of a day in history when the resources 
of mankind would be used for creation and 
not for colossal destruction, is a very ancient ideal. 
As the centuries have passed, it is an ideal which has 
come to possess the imaginations and affections of 
larger and larger numbers of people. No longer is it 
the lone seer or towering thinker who perceives that 
warfare is abysmal folly under modern circumstances, 
where military weapons have become so appallingly 
efficient and where the nations of the earth have grown 
to be so interdependent. No longer does it require 
an Ivan Bloch or a Norman Angell to show us that war 
between great powers will lead to universal catas- 
trophe and that military victories and defeats are il- 
lusions. No brooding imagination is necessary to grasp 
the frightful implications of an armament race. To- 
day, every bank teller, bond salesman, chain-store 
clerk and grammar-school teacher understands clearly 
enough that international cooperation is necessary, 
and that another world war will make a cemetery out 
of civilization. Practically everybody desires world 
peace and desires it earnestly. This is ironically dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the last war was, for many, 
covered over with the ideal of ‘‘a war to end war for- 
ever.” 

Yet peace among the nations is still to be achieved. 
We know that it is very far from being guaranteed 
today. Every government of importance and some 
which are not so important are making feverish prep- 
arations for the next war. Has not our own govern- 
ment recently launched a $238,000,000 naval-building 
program,* the largest since 1916? Are not Great 
Britain and Japan vying with us? Is it not common 
knowledge that annual expenditures for armaments 
have increased sixty-five per cent over what they were 
in 1913? Is it not a well-known fact that our own 
government, for instance, has made a thorough can- 
vass of the country’s resources for military effort in 
a future war, and has gone to the extent of preparing 
thousands of contracts with American armament firms 
which await only the signature of the proper official 
at the word “Go?” ‘To anyone whose ears are not pre- 
occupied with the din of domestic noises it is clear 
that the hounds of Mars are baying as of yore. 

Now, how does such a contradictory situation 
manage to exist? The overwhelming majority of the 
world’s peoples want peace. Nearly all the nations 
of the world, amid a tumult of shouting, signed the 
Briand-Kellogg pact outlawing war. How does it 
happen that we can’t have peace? Why all this ex- 
pectation, this dead certainty, of another war? 

I wonder if our failure is not in large part due to 
the fact that we peace-seekers have not been realistic 
about the problem of achieving peace. Haven’t we 
been too sentimental about the problem? MHaven’t 
we spent most of our energy preaching and contem- 
plating the ideal of world peace, without giving enough 


*$700,000,000 now proposed.—The Editor. 


consideration to the practical means for achieving that 
ideal? I think so. 

We have wanted peace, sighed for peace, prayed 
for it, talked for it, signed treaties in its behalf, trusted 
that we would have it, and let the matter go at that. 
We have said to ourselves: “War is a stupid, inhuman, 
hellish mess; it is no fit occupation for civilized people; 
it doesn’t pay; it never settles anything, but merely 
postpones the controversy until the nations are strong 
enough to go at it again. This is as obvious as a hip- 
popotamus on a pedestal; it has just been demon- 
strated by the last war—and what a demonstration! 
It seems as though the nations must have learned their 
lesson; yes, surely they’ve learned it, because they have 
entered a solemn agreement renouncing recourse to war 
forever.’’ And then after saying this to ourselves we 
sit back and hope and try to believe. 

That is not realism. It is sentimentality. It 
sets up a lofty end without providing practical action. 
It involves no coping with the political realities which 
lie at the basis of war and peace. So far as making 
the world safe for peace is concerned, it doesn’t 
amount to a whiff in a hurricane. 

I was stirred lately by reading Storm Jameson’s 
autobiography, “No Time Like the Present.’ Miss 
Jameson belonged to that generation of British youth 
which bore the full brunt of the last war. There is no 
bitterness, there is no fury, there is no scorn, which 
she does not heap upon that crime against her genera- 
tion and against the human race. She sees what war 
is with utter realism, and spares no opportunity to 
uncover its hideousness. She springs like a tigress 
upon the complacency with which the people around 
her contemplate the next war. Yet when she faces 
the problem, what does she have to offer? Nothing. 
All she says is this: ‘‘I believe—since it is better to be- 
lieve than to despair—in a last minute triumph of 
decency over madness. Some impulse, perhaps the 
stump of painful memories, will reject the mass slaugh- 
ter of modern war.” 

I’m sorry, but I don’t believe that. I have no 
reason for believing it, and many reasons for disbe- 
lieving it. I feel quite certain that neither desperate 
hope nor painful memories nor a hundred peace 
treaties, taken by themselves, will ever avail to prevent 
military hostilities among the nations. I am con- 
vinced that the problem of world peace will never be 
solved until we attack it more realistically, that is, 
until we set ourselves to dealing with the political fac- 
tors which constitute the war system. We don’t have 
peace because we are living in a system which pro- 
duces war. We won’t have peace until we wipe out 
the causes of international military conflict. 

Lincoln Steffens tells a story in his “Autobiog- 
raphy” which is worth repeating, because it lays bare, 
I believe, the roots of the problem of achieving world 
peace. Steffens was in Paris during some of the ses- 
sions of the peace conference following the Great 
War, and one afternoon a couple of French newspaper 
men came into the press room of his hotel, saying that 
they had come to verify a bit of news. They wanted 
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to know if the American reporters had heard of a 
little scene which took place at a meeting of the Prem- 
lers and the American President. The Americans 
had not heard about it. 

“Well,” said one of the Frenchmen, ‘‘we heard— 
although we can’t print the story without American 
confirmation—we heard that Clemenceau challenged 
Wilson to make a permanent peace. We heard that 
when the President and the Premiers sat down at the 
table this morning and were about to proceed to 
business, Clemenceau, who was fiddling with his gray 
silk gloves, said: ‘One moment, gentlemen. I desire 
before we go any further to be made clear on one very 
essential point.’ The President and the Premiers 
halted and looked up expectantly at Clemenceau, who 
continued: ‘I have heard something about a permanent 
peace. There has been a great deal of talk about a 
peace to end war forever, and I am interested in that. 
But I would like to know—all the French would like 
to know—whether you mean it, the permanent peace.’ 

“He looked at his colleagues and they nodded 
approvingly. 

““ So,’ Clemenceau said, ‘you really mean it! 
Well, it is possible. We can do it; we can make this 
permanent peace. And we French need, we very 
much need, the permanent peace. Every time you, 
our neighbors, get into a fight, France is the battle- 
field, and our population, our armies, do not increase. 
If there is not an end of wars we French may all be 
wiped out some day. So, you see, it is we French 
more than you remote Americans, Mr. President, and 
more than you safe islanders, Mr. Lloyd George, who 
require the security of a real peace. But we French 
cannot quite believe you, our friends, neighbors, allies 
—that you really mean what you say. Do you, Mr. 
President?’ 

“Mr. Wilson did. 

““ “And you, Mr. Premier?’ 

“Mr. Lloyd George did. 

“And the Italians did, of a certainty, yes. 

““ ‘Very important,’ Clemenceau muttered, as if 
convinced, as if the whole prospect were changing, 
and his whole policy. ‘Very important. We can 
make this permanent peace. We can remove all the 
causes of war and set up no new causes of war. It 
is very, very important what you say, what you have 
been so long saying, Mr. President. We here now 
have the opportunity to make a peace that shall last 
forever, and the diminishing French people will at last 
be safe. And you are sure you propose to seize this 
opportunity?’ 

“They did, they emphatically did intend to 
seize it. 

“Clemenceau clucked in his throat; he pressed 
tight down the fingers of his glove. ‘And—you have 
counted the costs of such a peace?’ 

“The listeners began to grow a little uneasy. 
Mr. Wilson’s eyes became shifty. Lloyd George 
twisted in his chair. ‘What costs?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said the realistic;Frenchman, ‘if we give 
up all future wars—if we are to prevent war, we must 
give up our empires and all hope of empire. You, Mr. 
Lloyd George, you English will have to come out of 
India, for example; we French will have to come out of 
North Africa; and you Americans, Mr. President, you 


must get out of the Philippines and Porto Rico and 
leave Cuba alone—and Mexico. Oh, we can all go 
to these countries, but as tourists, traders, travelers; 
we cannot any more govern them or exploit or have 
the inside track in them. We cannot possess the keys 
to trade routes and spheres of influence. And, yes, 
we shall have to tear down our tariff walls and open 
the whole world to free trade and traffic. Those are 
some of the costs of peace; there are other sacrifices 
we, the dominant powers, will have to make. It is 
quite expensive, peace. We French are willing, but 
are you willing to pay the price of no more war in the 
world?’ 

“The President and the Premiers protested. 
They did not mean that. They expected to keep their 
cake and eat it, too. No, no, they did not exactly 
mean that. 

““ ‘Then,’ said Clemenceau, sitting up straight 
and striking the table sharply, once, ‘then you don’t 
mean peace. You mean war. And the time for us 
French to make war is now, when we’ve got one of 
our neighbors down; we shall put our foot on him and 
get ready for—the next war.’’’* And that is precisely 
what France did and has been doing ever since. . 

So far as I know, there is no proof that Clemenceau 
ever said that. The story was never printed in the 
newspapers. The French reporters said it would be 
discourteous to print it without American confirma- 
tion, and there was no confirmation. But it is none 
the less a true story, because it tells the truth about 
peace and about war. It sets forth some of the real 
causes of war in the modern world. It lays down some 
of the indispensable requirements of world peace. 
And, more than these, it exposes some of our pitiful sen- 
timentality in regard to the problem. 

We myriad lovers of peace, we millioned ap- 
plauders of the Pact of Paris, have no knowledge or 
philosophy of international relations. We have no 
conception of why national groups of people now and 
then tear at each other’s throats. We have no pro- 
gram for effecting peace, because we have no program 
for getting rid of the things which produce war. To 
call this muddle-headedness is not descriptive enough. 
It is muddle-headedness sure enough, but there is a 
cause for this muddle-headedness. Back of it lies a 
conflict which we do not understand. We want peace, 
yes; but we also want some of the things which de- 
stroy peace. No, we do not want war; but some of us 
do want the things we can’t have without war. We 
have failed to see that. We approve the ideal of 
peace and continue to sanction the practices, policies 
and values which make peace impossible. We have 
not come to the point of understanding that the 
achievement of world peace, like the achievement of 
any other end, demands its special set of sacrifices. 
Until we come to that point we shall fail to be realistic 
and fail to realize our aim. 

For example, we will not surrender the thrilling 
doctrine of national sovereignty which produces in- 
ternational anarchy and which makes warfare the 
only possible solution for international conflicts. ‘No 
sir!’ we proudly say, “‘I will not see my nation bow 

*Adapted from “The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens,” 
pp. 780-82. Copyright by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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to any authority higher than herself. No League of 
Nations or World Court shall tell my government what 
it can and cannot do in foreign parts of the world. 
We will do what we want to do, what we think we have 
a ‘right’ to do; and, by jingo! we’ll have a navy and a 
fleet of bombing planes strong enough to defend our 
doings.”’ 

When the question of American adherence to the 
World Court came up, Senator Reed of Missouri ex- 
ploded thus: “I do not believe in this court because I 
believe it to be a court controlled by foreign powers, 
and I am unwilling that my nation shall submit its 
controversies to a court thus constituted. . . . With 
all this before us, we propose to do what? ‘To enter 
a court that decides cases by majority votes, and 
we will have one vote out of nine. There will be 
eight foreigners, every one of whom loves his own 
country, every one of whom would send his boy to die 
tomorrow in a war against America, every one of whom 
responds to the impulses of a life that is rooted, through 
its ancestry, deep in the soil and history of his land, 
every one of whom will sit there on that court to guard 
the interest of his own country. We propose to sub- 
mit America’s interests (i. e. international controver- 
sies) to such a tribunal.” It would be fun, but a di- 
gression, to point out how Senator Reed’s assumption 
that “foreign powers” constitute a solid block against 
the United States is absurdly fallacious; to show that 
“foreign powers” would be surrendering fully as much 
as our own nation; to suggest that it might be better 
to fight international differences out in a court than on 
a battlefield; and to remind the Senator that he is 
using essentially the same argument against the World 
Court which Patrick Henry used against the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. The point I wish to 
bring out is that Senator Reed’s flamboyant remark 
represents a most popular attitude, and that it is an 
attitude held by most of the people who decry war and 
proclaim for peace. Oh yes, we want world peace; but 
we refuse to do anything to make it possible. We hold 
a palm branch in one hand for decorative purposes and 
a machine-gun in the other to do business with. 

However, the French reporter’s story emphasized 
another point. “If you want to make a permanent 
peace,’’ Clemenceau is reported to have said (and the 
literal truth of the story matters not), “we nations 
will have to give up our empires and our hopes of 
empire. We will have to quit exploiting backward 
peoples. We will have to quit struggling among our- 
selves for the economic resources of undeveloped re- 
gions. ‘The French, the British, the Americans, the 
Japanese, will have to quit trying to snatch monopoly 
rights in Africa, China, Persia, Latin America, and so 
on.” That, I am certain, is the main point about 
achieving world peace. The history of modern wars 
shows very clearly that international conflicts are 
caused by essentially private business interests — trad- 
ers, miners, oil companies, investors—going forth into 
foreign fields and carrying the national flag along with 
them. ‘That one fact, imperialism, contains the heart 
of the war system. You will find it at the bottom of 
practically every international fracas in modernhistory. 

To take a few examples: We fought Spain in 1898, 
not to better conditions in Cuba; the Spanish Govern- 
ment granted all our demands for Cuban reform before 


war was declared, and besides, nations never engage 
in wars for philanthropic reasons. We fought Spain 
because American investors in Cuban sugar wanted 
the American flag flying over their holdings; because 
certain American business interests wanted an inside 
track and a free hand in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. Great Britain went to war with Germany in 
1914 because certain German business men were com- 
peting too strongly with British business men in 
various parts of the world. There was no conflict 
between the German and British peoples as a whole— 
until their respective governments decided to plunge 
them into war. The German peoples and the British 
peoples simply allowed their foreign investors to take 
the flag along with them. Of course it resulted in war. 
Said an old Prussian junker who knew his political 
realities: ‘“Two of my boys lie dead on the battlefield of 
a war fought to decide whether German or British 
cotton spinners would sell loin cloths to Hereros and 
Senegambians.” Following the Great War there 
was a conflict of no little intensity between the Amer- 
ican and British Governments—supposedly between 
the American and British Governments. The dip- 
lomatic exchanges were hot more than once. As a 
matter of fact, the disputants were American and 
British oil companies. The tilt was over oil “rights”’ 
in the Near East, and the differences were smoothed 
out by negotiations between oil magnates. If we ever 
get into a war with Japan it will be because American 
investors in the Far East find themselves crowded too 
closely by Japanese investors and are able to bring 
enough pressure upon our Government to get a dec- 
laration of war—‘‘to protect Christian civilization 
against the peril of yellow paganism,” as it will be 
expressed. What is our navy doing anchored around 
Cuba at the present time? Why did we have eight 
hundred marines stationed in Haiti? Our national 
military forces are simply watching over a few private 
American investments in those islands. We have 
given the National City Bank the right to use our na- 
tional flag. 

Listen to this: Former Secretary of Navy Wilbur 
once said: ‘“T'o defend America we must be prepared to 
defend its interest and our flag in every corner of the 
globe. . . . An American child crying on the banks 
of the Yangtze River a thousand miles from the coast 
can summon the ships of the American Navy up that 
river to protect it... .”’. That bombastic statement 
appeals to our nationalistic emotions, but let us look 
at it intelligently. Is there not some confusion sur- 
rounding that phrase, ‘‘defend America?’? What is 
“America?” Would it, Mr. Wilbur, be defending 
American interests if our government spent several 
billions of dollars and sacrificed the lives of a million 
American youth to protect a little private investment 
up the Yangtze River? And when it comes to ‘‘de- 
fending our flag in every corner of the globe,” would it 
not be wisdom to make some discrimination as to who 
is carrying that flag? I suggest using arithmetic on 
these problems. 

Let us make no mistake about it. If we permit 
foreign investors to carry the national flag along with 
them, if we try to build empires, we are going to have 
war. Other investors from other countries, taking 
their national flags along, are some day going to have 
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their eyes on the same watermelon as our foreign in- 
vestors. It will be a clash of private interests; but 
if they have national flags along with them, it will 
appear to be a clash of national interests. And there 
will be war between great groups of people who have 
nothing against each other, rivers of innocent blood 
will be spilled, billions of resources will go up in smoke. 
Imperialism will never let peace among the nations 
prevail. Of course, our nationals can travel abroad 
both as traders and as tourists, but if we allow them 
to carry the national flag along with them, if we give 
them the blanket guarantee that the nation’s military 
resources will stand back of their escapades, there will 
be war and the towers of civilization will be razed to 
the dust. 

If we really want to achieve world peace, we can. 
We shall have to sacrifice something for it, we shall 
have to change some of our policies, we shall have to 
stop doing the things which make war inevitable, but 
we can do it. Public opinion can force peace. We 
cannot destroy the war-makers, perhaps, but we can 
take their power away from them. We can refuse to 
be their pawns. If we should say to our government: 
“Uncle Sam, you put your signature to a treaty out- 
lawing war. You said in that treaty that you would 
never again resort to any but pacific means in the so- 
lution of international difficulties. We want to see 
you live up to your word. We don’t want to see you 


place yourself in a position where accusations of 
hypocrisy can be made. Weare going to do our best 
to help you live up to that agreement. Therefore, 
when citizens of this country go foraging in foreign 
fields for economic gain, you are to make it clear to 
them that they will have to be self-reliant. If they 
insult, misuse and exploit so-called backward peoples, 
if they can’t have things the way they want them, they 
will have to suffer the consequences. We are not go- 
ing to let you send our boys or use our country’s re- 
sources to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. If, for 
instance, the Doheny Oil Company doesn’t like the 
laws of Mexico, that is the responsibility of the Do- 
heny Oil Company. If the Cuban workers in the 
sugar industry want more than forty cents a day for 
wages and less than twelve and fourteen hours for a 
working day, and strike, we are not going to let you 
send our marines down there to cow them into sub- 
mission. If the small group of American investors in 
the Far East would like to keep the Japanese out, that 
is just too bad for them. We are not going to let 
you sacrifice a million of our youth to do it for them. 
Let them hire their own army, if they want to. Let 
the squabble be on an honest basis.” If we would 
take that stand, which is nothing more than a com- 
mon sense position, we should thereby remove the 
one most potent cause of modern war. The peace 
problem would take care of itself. 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


II. The Alert Intelligence 
Frank Durward Adams 


Ask, and what you ask will be given you. Search, 
and you will find what you search for. Knock, and 
the door will open to you. For it is always the one who 
asks who receives, and the one who searches who finds, 
and the one who knocks to whom the dooropens. Matt. 
7:7, 8 (Goodspeed). 


Wp began last week a study of the conditions 
@| of mental health—what it is and how to 
have it. We accepted as a tentative 
SOC definition of mental health one suggested 
in Dr. Karl A. Menninger’s interesting book, “The 
Human Mind.” ‘Mental health,” says Dr. Mennin- 
ger, “is the ability to maintain an even temper, an 
alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior and a 
happy disposition.” This, we observed, is a four- 
square definition. An idea is most easily laid hold 
upon and retained if we can somehow visualize it. 
Just imagine a perfectly square figure upon a black- 
board or asheet of paper. That four-sided figure may 
represent the human mind in a condition of health and 
balance. The four sides are the four elements of men- 
tal health which make up our definition. Starting at 
the left and moving clockwise, if you please, the left- 
hand vertical side will stand for the even temper, the 
upper horizontal side for the alert intelligence, the 
right-hand vertical side for socially considerate be- 
havior, the lower horizontal side for the happy dis- 
position. uae 
Now if you have the figure clearly visualized, 
with each of the four sides in its place and properly 


labeled, there is really no reason for your staying any 
longer this morning. You have an alert mind, and 
preaching or lecturing to you about it is like shipping 
corn into Iowa or anthracite into Pennsylvania. Last 
Sunday we considered the disciplined temper as one of 
the four prime conditions of mental health. We 
agreed to interpret it as self-control, emotional poise 
and balance, steadiness of will and purpose. Today 
we shall move to the upper horizontal side of our 
square and consider the alert intelligence—what it is 
and how we may have it. 

I am not one of those who believe that every ser- 
mon must start with a scriptural text, whether or no. 
But when a text zs a text, the germ out of which the 
developed argument grows, it is a good thing, and it 
ought by no means to be omitted. Our text today is 
of that sort. It is in the form of an exhortation, a 
challenge. In uttering it, Jesus is seeking to create, 
or provoke, in his hearers the very thing we are talk- 
ing about—the alert mind. ‘Ask, and what you ask 
will be given you. Search, and you will find what 
you search for. Knock, and the door will open to 
you.” The mental attitude suggested is one of 
awareness, curiosity, investigation. To such a mind 
Nature reveals her most closely-guarded secrets in due 
time, not grudgingly but with joy. Thus wisdom is 
justified of her children. 

Let us, first of all, allay a natural anxiety. We 
are not now discussing bg minds, those extraordinary 
mentalities which here and there overshadow all the 
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rest of us. If that were the subject of discussion, if 
that were the meaning of an alert intelligence, it would 
be just too bad for the most of us. We might as well 
resign ourselves, as gracefully as possible, to a lifetime 
of mental ill-health. 

But that is not the meaning at all. Not great in- 
tellectual capacity but alertness is the test. It simply 
means that, whatever degree of intelligence the in- 
dividual has, his mind is awake. It may be limited to 
a small range, for there are wide differences among us 
in this regard. Aman may bea genius or he may bea 
high-grade moron. (A moron, perhaps we should be 
reminded, is defined as a person who possesses the in- 
tellectual capacity of a normal child from eight to 
twelve years of age. On that basis—and I speak 
now with careful restraint—on that basis, the majority 
of the people you meet from day to day are morons. 
Their intellectual capacity does not exceed that of a 
twelve-year-old child.) But the moron, according to 
his capacity, can be fully as wide-awake as the genius. 

Some of you need not go outside your own homes 
to verify this. You have children, eight, ten or 
twelve years of age. How alert they are! What in- 
quisitive minds they have! Their curiosity almost 
exasperates you sometimes. The questions they ask 
show you up as rather foolish. They lack maturity, 
of course; they have little capacity so far for weighing 
the facts they so eagerly seek and arriving at correct 
judgments. But they are hungry to know about 
things. They have the alert intelligence. And there 
is no insuperable reason why any mind, whether of 
low or high degree, cannot be alert in that sense. 

Nor do we mean in this connection what is some- 
times slangily known as a “high-brow’’ mind. Our 
ideas of culture have undergone some radical changes 
during the last few decades. Even within the memory 
of some of you, a sharp distinction was made between 
what they called intellectual pursuits and menial oc- 
cupations. And culture was limited to the former. 
Only those who followed the professions of the law, 
theology, and later medicine, were recognized as 
“brainy” people. They were intellectual if they were 
bookish, aloof and exclusive. Those, on the other 
hand, who followed the trades, or who worked with 
their hands in any capacity, were zpso facto dull and 
ignorant. ‘They were hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, persons with small mentality and incapable of 
high intellectual attainment. They were menials—by 
the grace of God and the cordial consent of the “high- 
brows!’ 

But that isn’t so any more. We are discovering 
that there is abundant range for minds of the highest 
type in every field of human interest and endeavor. 
How we once scoffed at the idea of a college-bred 
farmer! Now we know that scientific agriculture 
commands the interest and talent of some of our very 
best minds. When we go into a doctor’s consulting- 
room, a lawyer’s office or a minister’s study, we as- 
sume that we shall encounter evidences there of learn- 
ing, intelligence and alert-mindedness. We assume 
that, I say, though we are often disappointed. But 
because of the very nature of their training and occu- 
pations we may fairly assume it. Why not assume it 
equally when we go into a farm-house, a shop or a 
garage? If the persons you meet there have enjoyed 
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the same advantages of society, school and college, 
you will find as much healthy-mindedness among them 
as among doctors, lawyers and preachers. The occu- 
pations they follow are intrinsically just as interesting, 
and success in them calls for just as much ability. 
From the standpoint of social necessity they are cer- 
tainly not inferior. Therefore the alert mind finds 
just as great a range among them. One reason why 
it is not so often found there is that farmers, shop- 
workers and garage-men, not to mention many other 
occupations, are cursed with a kind of inferiority com- 
plex. Society has so long considered them inferior 
that they have submitted themselves to be branded as 
such. The minute they see the falsity and the cruel 
injustice of such a classification, the better minds 
among them snap out of it and proceed to show the 
world! 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say that much 
of the agony of spirit suffered by thousands of people 
just now has its origin in this old social taboo. They 
are people who, before the depression, were ‘‘white- 
collar’? workers. They were skilled artisans, office- 
workers, junior executives, even high-grade profes- 
sional men and women. The collapse of industry threw 
them out of their jobs or shut off their professional in- 
comes. Now, if there is any work to be had at all, it 
is likely to be of the so-called menial sort which they 
would have scorned in the years of comfort and pros- 
perity. To accept such employment, even to stave 
off starvation or beggary, is a terrible humiliation. 
Because of the false standards of the past, they feel 
themselves dishonored and disgraced. <A girl who had 
a good position in an office or a school-room, shrinks 
from the idea of a kitchen. A man who once sat at a 
mahogany desk and gave orders to other men, simply 
shrivels up on the inside at the idea of swinging a shovel 
on the street. ‘To submit to it is degradation of soul. 
Let us not scorn or argue with that state of mind. It 
is there. The reasons for it may be false and foolish, 
but there it is. And it is responsible for inner con- 
flicts, mental agonies unspeakable, and in many cases 
even suicide. It can be treated only by frank recog- 
nition of it for what it is, and an endeavor to re-educate 
its unhappy victims by showing the social value and 
dignity of all necessary service. Nothing else will re- 
store health to these desperately sick minds. 

There is a little poem by Berton Braley, “The 
Mechanic,” in which this point is brought out, perhaps 
with a touch of irony: 


A primrose by the river’s rim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more; 

So people of the cultured kind 

Regarded him as crude of mind 
With no artistic lore. 


Yet he could take a car apart, 

Repair it with his cunning art, 
And, when the job was done, 

The motor, like a living thing, 

For very joy would purr and sing, 
So smoothly did it run. 


To make a halting engine function 
With true efficiency and unction, 
Was art enough for him. 
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It thrilled him as a primrose might 
Which came upon a poet’s sight 
Along the river’s rim. 


It takes artistic eyes to see 
The beauty of a flower or tree; 
There’s also art in knowing 
The beauty of machines and such, 
Of gear and valve and brush and clutch, 
And how to keep ’em going! 
So let us get this at the outset. The alert mind 
is not of necessity a “‘big’’ mind. It doesn’t mean 
genius, or even extraordinary talent. It is not a 
bookish, “high-brow’’ mind. It is a mind, whatever 
its potential capacity, and whatever its range and 
quality of interest, that is awake and reacting vitally 
to the stimulus of its environment. It may be as 
readily found in the kitchen as in the cloister, in the 
cottage as in the college, in the laboratory as in the 
library. And the alert mind is, to that extent, the 
healthy mind. 

Now what are the terms on which we may have 
this? A great deal depends upon bodily conditions, 
for mind and body- have their mutual reactions. One 
can scarcely expect a sick man to be mentally alert. 
If there is a disorder of the lungs or the heart, the mind 
will surely be affected. Goiter, a very common af- 
fliction, being a nervous disorder, always has a dis- 
turbing effect upon the mind. Sometimes, indeed, it 
is an open question which is cause and which is effect. 
A great deal of what is called dullness in children is due 
to imperfect sight and hearing. The physical defect 
is frequently not discovered, and the teacher puts the 
child down as dumb; whereas the simple fact is that the 
child does not see or hear well enough to understand. 

And who does not know the effect of fatigue upon 
the brain? How about the “‘morning after’’ that late 
bridge party or dance—or what did you have? Many 


a sermon has been pronounced uninteresting because. 


the auditor was so tired out with his Saturday night 
that he was not more than half awake. However, let 
us hasten to give such a somnolent auditor due credit 
for going to church at all. Most of such “Saturday 
night-owls’’ spend Sunday in bed—or whatever part 
of it elapses before it is time to start that golf game. 
Many good people are concerned about Sunday and 
sparse church attendance. They are being concerned 
in the wrong spot. Empty pews on Sunday morning 
are only a symptom. We deliberately sabotage our 
Sundays by the way we spend our Saturday nights. 
Then we advance the feeble excuse that Sunday is the 
only day we have to rest and spend a little time with 
our families! 

The preacher’s “‘blue Monday” is another example 
in point. After six days of all sorts of exacting duties, 
he pours all his vitality into a Sunday involving two, 
three, or even more meetings and services. Monday 
morning he is a wreck. A significant fact—and this 
applies as well to every other form of fatigue—is that, 
while at such times the mind in general is dull, it is 
peculiarly sensitive to the distressing and disheartening 
aspects of one’s work. One sees the dark side of 
everything. And that prompts me to lay down a gen- 
eral rule, from which we should never deviate. Never 
grant important interviews, and never make important 


decisions, when you are tired. One lacks both the 
mental poise and the intellectual alertness to do it 
wisely. Wait a night or day, or two, and rest up. 
The point I am making here is that, if we are to be 
mentally alert, we must play fair with our bodies, for 
we have this treasure in earthen vessels. 

But there is another side to the story, as usual. 
A physical disability or malformation often acts as a 
spur to the intelligence. The law of compensation is 
at work. The cripple cannot participate in athletic 
games, so he seeks compensation by excelling in his 
studies. We remember the case of Alexander Pope. 
He was so hopelessly malformed that he had to be 
trussed up in a sort of harness and set in a high chair, 
like a child. He was frequently the butt of boorish, 
cruel jokes. But none of Pope’s tormentors could 
write poetry like his or had such knowledge and ap- 
preciation of great literature. No doubt that Milton 
blind was a greater poet than Milton with perfect 
eyesight would ever have become. ‘Take, for example, 
two of our famed contemporaries, Sir Philip Snowden 
of England, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. The dip- 
lomats of all Europe have bowed to Snowden’s keen 
intellect and iron will. But he is such a cripple that 
when he wishes to speak he gets to his feet with dif- 
ficulty and must cling to the table to keep himself from 
falling. Franklin D. Roosevelt, as you all well know, 
by his courage and intrepid will, has fought himself 
up out of the worst effects of infantile paralysis and 
has developed an extraordinary mind in the process. 
He still has only a partial use of his feet and legs, but 
one cannot say that of his brain. 

Shifting now from the physical aspect of the 
question, what are some other conditions of mental 
alertness? Curiosity, inquisitiveness, is one of them. 
Perhaps there is a more suave term with which to 
describe it, but you know what I mean. A mind that 
is open and ready to respond to stimulus. More often 
than not such openness of mind is the result of a de- 
liberate mental effort. Sometimes a door you wish to 
open sticks a little. Merely turning the knob and 
giving the customary gentle push is not enough. You 
have to exert pressure, may be give it a little kick, be- 
fore the door will open. Your mind is a good deal 
like that. Half asleep, day-dreaming, perhaps, al- 
most unaware of what is going on about you. The 
preacher always has a number of them in his con- 
gregation. Never mind just now the reason for their 
abstraction. It may be the fault of the preacher. 
It is said that Henry Ward Beecher gave standing or- 
ders to his deacons that, if anyone in the congregation 
fell asleep, an usher should be sent into the pulpit to 
wake up the minister. But we don’t want to go into 
that phase of it now. It might be embarrassing. A 
teacher caught one of her pupils sitting abstractedly, 
his open book before him, a far-away look in his eyes. 
“Harry,” she said, sharply, “what are you doing?” 
‘““Why—why,” said Harry, “I was thinking.” ‘Well, 
stop it instantly and get at your work.” It might be 
embarrassing to pursue that argument to its logical 
conclusion; but you see the point of the parable— 
which is that the mind in question was not open to 
the particular business in hand. Some effort on the 
part of the individual was required to get it open. 

You know how true it is that, as soon as you open 
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your mind to any question, become really curious 
about it, facts and information bearing upon that 
question come fairly trooping in from every side. 
Everything you read makes a contribution. Every- 
thing is grist that comes to your mill. Just because 
yourjmind is awake to that subject. Some years ago 
I invested a few dollars in a widely-advertised course 
in mental culture. It was a disappointment at the 
time. I felt that I had been cheated, for there was no 
magic formula in it. But lately I have been dipping 
into it again, and I find that it all sums up in this one 
idea of keeping the mind open so that material for 
thinking can get in. Take a little walk every day, 
says this authority, with your eyes and ears open, in- 
tent upon seeing and hearing all the interesting things 
along the way. Try it. You know how we usually 
are when we go out for a walk. Eyes turned inward, 
day-dreaming, or sleep-walking. Sometimes we meet 
friends and fail to recognize them, and they are hurt. 
Physically we are on our feet, but mentally we are in 
the condition described by the Cape Cod fisherman. 
Someone asked him how they spent the long winter 
afternoons and evenings. ‘Wal,’ he said, ‘“‘some- 
times we set and think; and sometimes we jest set.” 

A boy from the country comes to the city and 
sees a trolley-car for the first time. New sights and 
sounds have stimulated his mind, and his brain is 
fairly electric with curiosity. Seeing the trolley-car, 
apparently running without any propulsion, questions 
come thronging into his mind—monosyllabic ques- 
tions: What? How? Who? Why? Where? If that 
boys sets about it, patiently, persistently, intently, to 
find the answer to his questions, he will in due time 
become an expert electrical engineer, besides accumu- 
lating a tremendous fund of general knowledge about 
mechanics, road-building, transportation, and why 
people wish to travel from place to place. That is, if 
his mind is open and inquisitive. 

Another needful attitude of mind is fearlessness. 
Nothing so quickly slams your mental doors shut, 
locks and clamps them tight, as fear—fear of some of 
the new ideas that may come trooping through that 
open door. That is one thing that keeps people away 
from liberal churches. They are afraid of what they 
may learn there, afraid to take those new ideas and 
put them to the test. So everyone who would be 
healthy-minded must be unafraid. And what need 
there is for that attitude of mind just now! Our 
world-atmosphere is electric with new ideas, or re- 
vamped old ideas, in politics, economics, education 
and religion. Backing away from them, shutting our 
minds against them, will not get us anywhere except 
in a bog of mental atrophy. Let them in—and then 
wrestle with them. We may not be able to solve all 
the problems they create, but we shall at léast be 
healthily intelligent about them. 

Little need be said about the technique of all this, 
because the technique is involved in the suggestions 
themselves. But one point should be stressed. We 
found in our study last Sunday that an even temper, 
self-control, is in almost every instance the result of 
practice, a habit based upon persistent and consistent 
exercise to that end. It is even so with the alert in- 
telligence. We must work at it. If we seem to be 
growing somnolent, or fearful, or lazy in mind, we 


must use the goad and bestir ourselves. For, what- 
ever else may be necessary, a mind must be active if 
it is to be a healthy mind. Exercise, stimulus, move- 
ment—all these are essential conditions of physical 
health and well-being. They are equally essential to 
mental health and well-being. Weall need the mental 
equivalent of horseback riding, golf or handball. 
The regular job, the meal-ticket occupation, will not 
provide it sufficiently. Some challenging, worth- 
while hobby should be a part of everyone’s mental ' 
equipment. Says Hugh Walpole, ‘The whole secret 
of life is to be interested in one thing profoundly and 
in a thousand things well.” 

Now, not to lose sight of the letter of our text, 
this is the very thing Jesus is trying to provoke in his 
hearers, the alert mind. He always challenged their 
intelligence. He never asked them to accept any- 
thing without turning it over and over, looking at it 
from every angle and coming to a rational conclusion. 
There are travesties upon the Christian religion which 
make a virtue of the blind acceptance of authority, 
shutting the mind hermetically against everything 
that might challenge that authority. But don’t let 
anybody persuade you that such schools of theology 
are in the genuine Christian tradition. They are not. 
They are anti-Christian, whether their pontifications 
emanate from the Vatican in Rome or the Mother 
Church in Boston. Jesus pleads for the open mind— 
not the docile acceptance of this and the dogmatic 
denial of that on the strength of some ecclesiastical 
pronunciamento. He is an intellectual goad; and 
that is the reason why he was always in controversy 
with the political and religious rulers of his day. If 
men listened to him they would throw off political 
and religious tyranny. Hence we may fairly claim 
that the liberal school of Christian thought today— 
the free left wing of the Church—is in the true apos- 
tolic succession. 

For it is always the one who asks who receives, 
and the one who searches who finds, and the one who 
knocks to whom the door opens. It is only the alert 
and lively mind, the curious, inquiring and judicial 
mind, that can meet the specifications which Jesus 
here lays down. Take the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan as an example of his method. It was a brief 
sermon in narrative form, putting over by means of a 
story a disagreeable truth which would have been 
resentfully rejected as an ordinary preachment. But 
the most orthodox of his hearers were stirred by the 
characters in the story and the parts they played. 
He made a Samaritan the hero—a Samaritan, one of a 
race whom they despised! Then, when the tale was 
finished, instead of drawing a moral, he thrust in the 
question, ‘“Which of these three men was neighbor to 
the man who fell among thieves?” He put it up to 
their own intelligence to get the answer. 

So it is up to us, with open, free and unfettered 
minds, to find the answer to the questions which are 
pressing upon us today. Some of them are old, old 
questions—questions which have challenged thought- 
ful men since the beginning of time. Others are pecu- 
liar to the day in which we live. And if we would have 
a healthy world and a healthy human society, we must 
grapple with these questions with the intelligence 
God has given us, alert and unafraid. 
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ie HE Kingdom of God was the subject of many 
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of the parables of Jesus. He spoke of the 
Kingdom as the great subjective and objec- 
tive goal of life. Inwardly it was the mental 
and spiritual enrichment of personality. Outwardly 
it was the society of growing and cooperating in- 
dividuals. It was an ideal that challenged every one 
to keep growing—growing morally, growing spiritually, 
growing ethically, growing socially. There was noth- 
ing static about the Kingdom of God as Jesus pro- 
claimed it. 

A belief that the Kingdom of God is a state of 
being in which men seek and find fellowship with 
God within themselves and in their social relationships 
with one another is as challenging and as illusive to us 
as it was to the contemporaries of Jesus. Illusive be- 
cause Jesus did not work out the constitution and by- 
laws of the objective Kingdom. Of the subjective 
aspects of the Kingdom of God I shall not speak, but 
it goes without saying that it is impossible to build the 
objective Kingdom out of mud men. 

I like the phrase, the Kingdom of God, because it 
keeps our church in the rich stream of Christian tradi- 
tion, where it has been for more than a hundred years 
and where I hope it will continue until a better way 
of life has been developed. I do not see wherein the 
Kingdom of God retards the spiritual development of 
either man or society. The Kingdom teems with the 
spirit of liberalism. 

Liberalism is the spirit within mankind that en- 
deavors to create and maintain hitherto unrealized 
individual and social values. Liberals test all things 
and hold fast to that which is good; yea, they do more 
—they test all things and strive for that which is best. 
Liberals know that only the master has the right to be 
a rebel. True liberalism is not to be confused with 
immaturity or license or sophomoric veneer. Dean 
Skinner suggested a slogan for the Mission Brother- 
hood that is a good declaration for religious liberals: 
‘“‘Make religion more liberal and liberalism more re- 
ligious.”” It is my deepest hope that the Council of 
the Free Church Fellowship will conceive its task as 
embracing an equally broad field. 

One naturally doubts whether or not it is pos- 
sible to create a Free Church Fellowship of inde- 
pendent congregations without delegated responsi- 
bilities. Responsibility without authority is a myth, 
and not a reality. Certainly the spirit of liberalism 
will not build the Kingdom of God in any social 
sense. If faith without works is dead, surely prin- 
ciples without programs are merely platitudes. A 
Fellowship without a program that lies beyond the 
ability of the individual units is a misnomer. It 
seems to me that the Council of the Free Church 
Fellowship (herein after referred to as the C. F. C. F.) 
must work out the constitution and by-laws of the 
Kingdom of God in these United States during the 
present generation. You can not work for the King- 
dom of God except in terms of the here and now. _ 

» Other factors no doubt entered into the situation, 
but it seems to me that the failure of the Unitarian and 
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Universalist Churches to grow as denominations dur- 
ing the last twenty years was due to either (1) poor de- 
nominational leadership or (2) inadequate denomina- 
tional organization. The members of the C. F. C. F. 
have been recruited from the leadership of the two de- 
nominations, and the proposed organization of the 
I’. C. F. is not essentially different from the organiza- 
tions that have waned during the last two decades. 
I see nothing that justifies one in predicting a brilliant 
future for the F.C. F. (Ihave seen a picture of a blind 
soldier carrying a wounded buddy who could see but 
not walk, into a field dressing station. But in five 
major battles of the World War I never saw the miracle 
actually performed.) 

I am not in a position to criticize,the members 
of the Council of the Free Church Fellowship. The 
formation of the F. C. F. is adequate proof of their 
ability as leaders. But my knowledge of the history 
of fellowships and federations leads me to prophesy 
that any Fellowship as nebulous in its statement of 
purpose and declaration of program as the PF. Oak: 
will never accomplish anything for the Kingdom of 
God. The history of the world since the signing of 
the Armistice has abundantly illustrated democracy’s 
need of both leaders who lead and programs that seek . 
definite goals. President Roosevelt without a “New 
Deal’? would be only the President of the United 
States, and the ‘‘New Deal’? without President 
Roosevelt would be only another theory of govern- 
ment. But President Roosevelt and the ‘““New Deal” 
constitute a miracle. 

We need leaders who can burn the bridge after 
the crossing of the Rubicon, leaders who, having put 
their hands to the plow, do not turn back, leaders ,who 
are not afraid to take the first step. But leaders must 
have authority if they are to bear responsibilities. 
There I think is the weak spot in our organization if 
we expect the C. F. C. F. to be a potent factor in the 
work that our churches will do for the Kingdom of 
God. Of course our leaders will be helpless unless we 
work together for the building of the Kingdom, or, if 
you prefer the humanistic phraseology, the Common- 
wealth of Man. 

Instead of facing this problem frankly, altogether 
too many churchmen excuse themselves by finding 
other tasks upon which to expend their energies. We 
use the rumor of humanism as potential disciples used 
the excuse of land and oxen and death and marriage, 
in order to evade making a choice at the cross roads. 
If our theistic faith is but a defence mechanism, why 
of course we have cause to fear this poorly defined 
“humanism.” But if our theistic faith is grounded 
in reality, humanism will be unable to do more than 
give us a theological haircut. And some of us have 
not visited a theological tonsorial parlor for lo these 
many years. I find humanism to be a religious en- 
deavor to express a faith for the rational man that 
does not run counter to human experience. Do not 
confuse the yelp of a few individuals with the spirit of 
the movement. At the present time the half gods are 
under fire, and God does not stand revealed in a new 
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light. I must confess that I left the room with tears 
in my eyes when last vear at the Unitarian May Meet- 
ings I heard one of the humanist leaders reveal his 
disagreements with the Humanist Manifesto. How 
can we make progress unless a man’s word is as good 
as his bond? Verily do I believe that the challenging 
pressure of humanism is working for a deepening of our 
faith. If theists can not rationally account for the 
faith that is their expressed belief, then the sooner it is 
discarded the better. A faith that is not rooted in 
reason is founded upon sands, and cannot stand 
against the winds and rains of life. I believe that the 
attacks on ideas of God will bear as fine fruit as did 
the attacks on the higher critics of an earlier genera- 
tion upon beliefs about the Bible and Jesus. Who 
among us today would exchange the Jesus that has 
been unveiled by modern critics for the Jesus that 
Channing knew and loved? Theists will not suffer 
from the rational criticism of men who are seeking the 
Good Life. Are we in a better position to know the 
truth that makes men free than the first disciples? 
Not if we have a closed mind toward the honest effort 
of humanists to interpret the abundant life. 

When, O when, shall we realize that the hope 
that has endured through the ages that the City of 
God would descend from the heavens above is a false 
hope? Under the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt 
much was done to change conditions in New York City. 
Recently other men (under the leadership not so much 
of theistic Christians as of a humanist clergyman 
and a Jew) changed for the better conditions in the 
city. All the evidence points in the same direction: 
men must work for the building of the Kingdom of 
God. In the light of experience many of our hymns 
must be changed; some of our prayers must be re- 
placed with aspirations and convictions. Meanwhile 
there is the great danger that in raising our cry against 
the humanists we are doing just what others did in 
Palestine when they declined to follow Jesus because 
they had other things to do. The great question 
today is not what shall be our attitude toward hu- 
manism, but how shall we work for the Kingdom of 
God. 

The problem of meeting the issue of humanism is 
secondary to the task of working for the Blue Eagle. 
There are many who are afraid that the Blue Eagle of 
State Socialism is a poor substitute for the American 
Fagle of Individualism. Unitarianism and Universal- 
ism came into being at a time when individuals were 
more able to determine their own welfare than they 
are at the present time. Even so our forefathers 
planted the seed of State Sccialism. In the Icng run, 
government of the peop'e and by the reople is going 
to be for the people, not for a small, a very small, 
minority of the people. Demecratic political power 
was destined to end in State focialism, especially after 
“rugged individualism” had demonstrated its inability 
to provide the substance of life for all people. Of 
course the failure was due not only to the shortcomings 
of the system, but also to the selfishness of the people 
in control of thesystem. How long the Blue Eagle will 
fly above the American Eagle I do not know. But I 
do know that Christians should never permit human 
beings to starve while food is destroyed to maintain 
price levels. The abundant life includes roses as 


well as bread. Thanks to our democratic form of 
government, it is possible for us to change our indus- 
trial order without recourse to warfare. 

Overstreet in his latest book, ‘‘We Move in New 
Directions,” lists three great social tools that have 
been developed during the past century which he be- 
lieves will be used more extensively as men labor for 
the building of the Kingdom of God in the field of in- 
dustry. First he lists insurance: a social tool that is 
familiar to us in name and use and which has survived 
the depression. Professor Overstreet thinks that in- 
surance will be broadened so as to protect men against 
the ravages of unemployment.and old age. By social 
insurance we shall bear one another’s burdens. In- 
surance is a tool of social worth, but even so its scope 
will be increased only by the work of men and women. 

Public wealth is the second social tool listed by 
Professor Overstreet. It has a long history of use and 
abuse. Our forefathers—and the pages of history 
devoted to this theme teem with the names of our 
forefathers—had to struggle mightily before they 
could establish free schools and parks, museums, li- 
braries and roads. Public wealth is a physical mani- 
festation of the spiritual axiom, ““To each according to 
his need.’’ Shall we be among those working for 
adequate food, shelter and clothing for all people? 

The income tax is the third socia! tool listed. 
I confess that I never thought of the income tax as a 
means toward a spiritual end, but Professor Over- 
street preaches a very good sermon on the theme, 
“from each according to his capacity.”’ His argument 
is based on sound economics, for the depression has 
been caused in large measure by the percentage of 
wealth that has gone into investments. These social 
tools, insurance, public wealth and the income tax, 
are not innovations. They have proved their worth. 
It remains for some group to work for their wider ap- 
plication. What a force for reconstruction the re- 
ligious liberals could be if they were to work together 
for the Kingdom of God! And how can we work to- 
gether if we have no program or definite leadership? 

The great opportunity open to organized liberals 
is international rather than national in character. It 
is the task of building an organization for administer- 
ing international justice without recourse to warfare. 
The League of Nations was a step in this direction 
which the United States might have made if the lib- 
erals had worked together toward that end. Cer- 
tainly some international organization must be per- 
fected. Who is going to do this work? Who is better 
qualified than the religious liberals of the world? Can 
you by any stretch of the imagination picture the 
Kingdom of God in terms of modern warfare? In 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles? Religious liberals 
gather for international meetings for fellowship. Has 
not the time come when they can work together toward 
a common goal? What a glorious cause to work for, 
to dedicate your life to, to support with your money 
and your talents! If we could lose ourselves in some 
great cause we should soon forget our theological 
growing pains, and others would know that we were 
truly working for the Kingdom of God and not grind- 
ing personal axes. What an undertaking! Working 
for, not dreaming of, not wishing for, not waiting for, 
but working for the Kingdom of God. 
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Is Marxism Compatible with Christianity? 
Sidney Hook 


HAVE yielded to an invitation to comment 
upon the discussion between Mr. Henson and 
Mr. Van Dusen, with some reluctance. The 

a} fundamental presuppositions which both dis- 
putants share are so foreign to the Marxian tradition 
and to my own way of thinking that they seem to me to 
be more significant than their differences. In addition, 
the subject is complicated by the absence of strict 
definitions, so that I am at a loss to say whether terms 
like God, Christianity, ethics, and love are being used 
in a Pickwickian and emotive sense, or with the literal 
meanings which traditional religions have given them. 

This point is of more than verbal importance, 
because it seems to me that anyone who asserts that 
Marxism is compatible with Christianity—or any re- 
ligion—can do so only by violently redefining these 
terms for the purposes of the occasion. Philosophi- 
cally, Marxism is evolutionary (dialectical) naturalism 
or scientific materialism; Christianity necessarily in- 
volves some form of idealism—whether personalistic, 
mentalistic or speculative. Logically, these views are 
contraries; both may be false but both cannot be true. 
It is with the question of their relative truth that I 
wish to concern myself here, and not with exegetical 
inquiries. I shall take Mr. Van Dusen’s paper as the 
basis for the discussion. Although he very properly 
insists upon the radical divergence between Marxism 
and Christianity, he contends that on some points 
there is a pretty thoroughgoing agreement between 
them—notably in the emphasis on dialectic thinking 
and revolutionary activity. I wish to go further than 
he does, and to maintain that wherever Christianity 
agrees with Marxism it is at the cost of a crying in- 
consistency with its own principles and a relapse into 
eclecticism. 

1. The first of the five differences which Mr. Van 
Dusen enumerates between Marxism and Christianity 
concerns the determinative conditions of human history. 
Against the Marxian “economic interpretation” of 
history, Mr. Van Dusen opposes as the alternative of 
Christianity “the moral interpretation” of history. 
This offers us an opportunity to test, in the social 
realm, the relative worth of the idealistic and the nat- 
uralistic approach. 

According to Mr. Van Dusen the ultimate forces 
which determine the historical pattern are ethical. 
Any other factors which contribute a determining in- 
fluence do so only in so far as they represent “moral 
realities.’ What is true for the basic pattern must be 
true of the most outstanding events within it, and so, 
consistently enough, Mr. Van Dusen says of the 
greatest crisis in modern times what he would prob- 
ably say of the fall of the Roman Empire, or of the 
American Civil War, or of the Russian Revolution: 
“The Christian sees the present depression as funda- 
mentally due to sin—willful or careless blindness to 
the moral structure of reality... .” 

To a Marxist this view is very difficult to under- 
stand and still more difficult to accept. It strikes 
him as careless blindness to attribute unemployment, 
falling prices, bankruptcies, foreclosures and their 


attendant disasters to human sinfulness, which, if I 
understand Mr. Van Dusen, has been pretty constant 
in all periods of human history and, indeed, is almost— 
so he seems to suggest—an integral part of human 
nature. What is the evidence, the Marxist inquires, 
that human beings were more sinful in 1929 than in 
1923? And why, for example, did the depression be- 
come more intense as church memberships increased, 
to mention only one amusing correlation? And what 
is a sin?’ Mr. Van Dusen speaks of the sin of glut- 
tony for money and for power and for a specious pros- 
perity. By “gluttony for money” does Mr. Van 
Dusen mean perhaps “‘hoarding”’ or “‘saving instead of 
spending?” But this was once a virtue called ‘‘thrift’’ 
—and it was called a virtue precisely at those times 
when capital accumulation was necessary for the needs 
of an expanding economy. Whether it be regarded 
as a virtue or a vice, why should “gluttony for money 
or power” have had such disparate economic effects at 
different times? Further, if human immorality is the 
cause of the depression, then human morality ought 
to get us out. What would Mr. Van Dusen recom- 
mend? Granted the will to be saved, can the point 
in the social structure at which it would be necessary 
to implement that will, be deducible from the mere 
existence of the will? Whether he begins with the 
mechanisms of credit, finance, politics or education, is 
he not admitting that the causal agencies must be 
sought elsewhere than in human morality? 

We need not labor the point. For a Marxist the 
major calamities which overtake human beings as 
members of the social order, especially in times of de- 
pression, are events which ‘‘happen”’ to them in the 
sense that no ethical responsibility is involved. It 
borders on gratuitous libel to attribute their misfor- 
tune to their sinfulness. Although the Marxist is 
not strong on Christian charity, he does not even hold 
the great industrialists and financiers responsible for 
what has happened. It is clear that they themselves 
did not, and do not, know what it is all about. Here 
is not the place to argue the Marxian hypothesis that 
the objective contradictions between the ever-expand- 
ing forces of production and the relatively ever-nar- 
rowing range of consumption, both of which flow from 
the capitalist relations of production, is the chief 
cause of the crisis. For even a non-Marxist would 
object to Mr. Van Dusen’s theory of history on the 
ground that it made any explanation of the social 
process impossible. 

A Marxist cannot grant that ethical factors are 
“ultimately” determining. They may have proxi- 
mate influence upon events. But an examination of 
these ethical factors will always show that they have 
a specific content in a determinate context. Man’s 
desire for the better may be invariant, but that does 
not tell us what he regards as better in any historical 
situation. That is why the scientific approach which 
the Marxist takes to ethics is relevant. He attempts 
to explain why ethical patterns of response change, 
why conflicting ethical views are found when and 
where they are, why one group subscribes to them 
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rather than another, etc. He evenattempts to explain 
something which, curiously enough, Mr. Van Dusen 
cannot explain in terms of his own Christian hypothe- 
sis and methods, viz., the development of Christian 
doctrine itself, the changes in its organization, its 
varying attitudes towards interest, divorce, and the 
transcendent nature of the divinity. 

From a philosophical point of view what puzzles a 
Marxist most of all is the phrase the “moral structure 
of reality.” Mr. Van Dusen repeats this several 
times. What does it mean? From a naturalist’s 
point of view, value is the object of human interest, 
and morality the organization of human interests. 
The locus of value and morality is individual but their 
content is social. Does Mr. Van Dusen mean that the 
principles of value and morality are constitutive of the 
universe, that, as all objective idealists believe, the 
cosmic order is a,moral order? If so, how can he 
justify the normative character of morality, how can 
he escape the conclusion that whatever is, is right? 
He affirms that, in virtue of the ‘‘constraining frame- 
work of the moral design of God,’’ no material or self- 
ish ideals can ultimately prevail. If this statement is 
not a tautology, but is asserted as a meaningful and 
true proposition, what is the evidence for it? His- 
tory? But the record shows that selfish and material- 
minded groups have prevailed at least as often as 
other groups. And if they have ultimately gone down 
to defeat, the same_is true for “unselfish” groups, 
among whom we may number some noble Christian 
sects as well. Mr. Van Dusen’s philosophy of history 
is really a theology. But even as theology, it has 
many difficulties which can be traced to two incon- 
sistent strands within it—an immanent teleology with 
Roycean overtones of a spiritual community of love, 
which at least has the merit of grappling with the 
problem of evil, and the “transcendent God”’ of dia- 
lectical theology whom Karl Barth found when he 
made a virtue of his unwillingness to grapple ana- 
lytically with the problem of evil. For Marxists, as 
for all naturalists, there is no problem of evil; there are 
only problems and evils. The soluble problems and 
remedial evils are primarily social. 

2. This brings me to point 4 in Mr. Van Dusen’s 
enumeration. He accuses Marxism of being romantic 
in its belief in a social apocalypse, and points out that 
since ‘‘Christianity knows something of sin,’’ it is more 
realistic in its attitude toward human nature and 
human failure. The plain implication is that Marxists 
hold to the view that, with the change from a capitalist 
to a collectivist order, mankind will be free from all 
moral and intellectual deficiencies, and that the reign 
of heaven on earth will be inaugurated. 

It has become quite fashionable for critics of 
Marxism to seize upon the silly pretensions of silly 
“orthodox”? communists that Communism means the 
end of all evils, oppression, jealousy, maladministra- 
tion, etc. The critics are perfectly justified in charg- 
ing that this view is Utopian and evidence of a puerile 
optimism. Asif the whole of man’s life is social!—and 
as if the liberation of man from the blind social forces 
of an unplanned economy does anything more than 
give him greater ethical responsibility for his actions! 
The critics do well to suspect any faith in the existence 
of a perfect social harmony—now or in the future. 


Would they were as critical of the still larger faith in a 
cosmic harmony! But the point I wish to stress is 
that there is no warrant for believing that Marx and 
Engels ever held the view attributed to them. On 
the contrary, there is considerable evidence that in 
their criticisms of the Utopian socialists, St. Simon 
and Fourier, and of the sentimental socialists of the 
Feuerbachian variety, Marx and Engels directed their 
critical shafts precisely against the unhistorical social 
illusions of these schools. 

There is, however,.a world of difference between 
Marxists who admit that collective control of the 
mechanical conditions of social life does not auto- 
matically carry with it the assurance that such control 
will be exercised in the most intelligent and ethical 
direction, and Christians like Mr. Van Dusen who 
believe that man is inherently sinful, and that, no 
matter what institutional equivalents for his sinfulness 
are found, the spiritual quality of his motives and 
actions will be the same. Like some other followers of 
dialectical theology, Mr. Van Dusen holds to the 
paradoxical view that man is naturally so evil that only 
when he is living in the best possible society can he 
understand how really bad he is. To a Marxist the 
only empirical equivalent of “the soul”’ is “‘conscious- 
ness,” and he can understand what is meant by “sin” 
only on the supposition that when the Christian speaks 
of ‘‘sin,’’ he means “‘selfishness.”’ But the ethical quality 
of selfishness or unselfishness is not intrinsic but flows 
from the consequences of selfish or unselfish actions in 
specific situations. A man who unselfishly beggars 
himself and his family in behalf of an unworthy person 
or cause is not morally superior to a person who self- 
ishly demands what is his due, knowing full well that 
if he does not stand on his rights, a precedent for in- 
juring others will be established. For a Marxist, 
neither selfishness nor unselfishness is virtue or vice. 
If he is a realist, he understands that so long as man 
lives in an imperfect world, there will always be suffer- 
ing, injustice and accident. But he points out that 
these need not be economic in form; nor need they be 
regarded as evidence of original sin; nor need they be 
necessarily lamented as absolute evils. For the nature 
of man is such that he can live only in a world which 
is imperfect in many respects. In fact some of his 
best qualities can be realized only in so far as they are 
accompanied by negative qualities. In a world in 
which there would be no jealousy, there would be 
no romantic love; in a world in which there would be 
no envy, there would be no ambition, zestful achieve- 
ment or watchful justice; where personal discrimina- 
tion would be lacking, the marked preferment of deep 
friendship would be impossible. The community of 
saints is neither a possible nor a desirable ideal. 

3. Mr. Van Dusen’s second point concerns the 
legitimacy of coercion as a method of social change. 
The use of such coercion, he holds, violates “the ethical 
unity of reality,’ whatever that may mean. Here 
again we note the characteristic shift between the at- 
titude of Job-like acquiescence towards the world and 
the attitude of normative ethical inquiry and activity. 
If it be true that “the universe is a moral unity’’ then 
nothing within it can be declared essentially evil— 
including the use of coercion. If only a selected as- 
pect of the universe be regarded as good, what are the 
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ethical criteria of the selection? If non-resistance or 
non-assertion be one of the intrinsic and unqualifiable 
criteria of selection, then Mr. Van Dusen must con- 
demn as unethical every form of social life, for it is a 
commonplace of political scientists and realistic his- 
torians that no social organization, about which we 
have knowledge, has ever existed without some organ 
of sovereignty; and every expression of sovereignty 
involves coercion—explicit or implicit. Surely Mr. 
Van Dusen cannot mean that the conventional impo- 
sitions of coercion are moral, and that coercion is 
immoral only when it is used by an oppressed class. 
A Marxist may grant that coercion is intrinsically 
bad just as the infliction of any kind of pain, as such, 
upon human beings is bad. But that judgment does 
not imply that it is wrong to use coercion unless it can 
be shown that non-coercive measures can be taken 
which promise to be just as effective as the more di- 
rect ones. In any situation the Marxist judges coer- 
cion in the light of the total context of its use. The 
sentimental refusal to employ force to stop a man 
about to harm or kill others, or the refusal to take 
active measures of opposition against a war of na- 
tions, is itself a sign of immorality and lends objective 
aid to the killers and war-makers. 

The Marxist is as human and humane as any 
realistic Christian, but he does not subscribe to a 
creed or dogma of non-resistance which makes every 
one of his actions appear to be inconsistent. The 
Marxist justifies coercion only as an instrument of 
last resort, only as it has the sanction of a majority of 
the producing classes, and only as a measure of defense 
against the brutal onslaughts of minority groups, in 
power or out, who try to set the will of the great masses 
of the population at nought. The historical record 
shows that oppressed groups always suffer more vio- 
lence than they inflict, that they have literally been 
goaded into active resistance and generally give battle 
under disadvantageous conditions. The Christian 
who preaches non-resistance to an oppressed group 
is literally attempting to undermine its will to opposi- 
tion. 

Sometimes “‘orthodox’’ Communists speak as if 
they had made a fetish of force. There is nothing in 
Marx or Lenin to justify this. In fact, Lenin called 
it part of a disease known as “infantile leftism.” It 
is becoming increasingly important to distinguish on 
the one hand between critical Marxism based on Marx’s 
teachings and on the laws of logic, and on the other 
hand between ‘‘orthodox” social-democracy and “‘or- 
thodox’’ Communism which in different ways emascu- 
late Marx’s real views. If they are interested in a 
correct analysis of the Marxist position and not merely 
in an easy refutation, opponents of Marxism should 
come to grips with the views developed in Marx’s own 
writings and not in those of his fanatical hero-wor- 
shipers, who more often than not have not read him.* 


*In justice to my readers I wish to make clear that I do not 
regard either the Socialist Party or the Communist Party as 
Marxist parties. The organization of an American workers’ 
party, communist in philosophy, realistic in its tactics and strat- 
egy and capable of linking up its ideals with the revolutionary 
tradition of our own historical experience, seems to me to be the 
most urgent political need of the present. 


4. Mr. Van Dusen’s third point concerns itself 
with the importance of individuals as the ‘creative 
principle in history.” Marxists are reproached with 
not properly understanding what Mr. Van Dusen calls 
“Christianity’s distinctive contribution to a philosophy 
of history.”” Now I wish to point out that not all 
Christians would agree with Mr. Van Dusen that 
the individual is the creative principle in history. 
Certainly in different ways, Hegel and Royce would 
stress the importance of the community, of Objective 
Mind—language, law, custom, art—of the operation 
of the great institutions of objective mind—the family, 
church, and state-—which explain the contents of the 
individual mind and not vice versa. In fact, it seems 
an impossible task to explain the trends of world- 
history, the rise and fall of empires, the change in ideal 
patterns, including the varying estimates of the im- 
portance of the individual in society, in terms of ‘‘the 
vision and life and influence of the individual person.” 

Marxists believe that man makes his ownhistory, 
but they do not believe that every particular person 
does. Collective man is the author of his own historic 
fate, but his activity at any time is limited and pre- 
scribed by certain determinate conditions—his physi- 
cal environment, his biological potentialities and the 
economic and cultural consequences of his past activi- 
ties. These socio-physical forces by themselves produce 
nothing. Men are the efficient factors of every social 
act. But sometimes these conditioning factors are 
so strong that, no matter which men are in a position 
to wield influence, it is safe to say that the direction 
and consequences of their activity would be the same. 
At other times—much more infrequently—a man 
specially endowed by nature, or entering the political 
scene at a moment when the constellation of social 
forces is rapidly shifting (e. g., Lenin’s return to 
Russia), will exercise an influence not uniquely de- 
ducible from the normal operation of these social 
forces without him. This is an empirical matter to 
be settled by an analysis of particular cases. The im- 
pression of incurable abstraction which Marxist his- 
toriography makes upon Mr. Van Dusen is in part due 
to the very nature of a historical account which, 
since it involves selective reorganization of the 
past, can never be as rich as the actual historic 
experience. ‘T’o expect to catch the whole of the 
past in our present knowledge of it is to expect 
knowledge to create the subject matter which it 
seeks to understand—a metaphysical impossibility 
on all views except idealism. In part, Mr. Van 
Dusen’s impression is derived from the writings of 
dogmatic and incompetent Marxists who think the 
possession of a formula makes detailed historic research 
unnecessary. The best way to correct the impression 
is to read the historical writings of Marx and Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky and Mehring, and, with certain 
cautions and corrections, the major works of our own 
Charles Beard. 

5. The fifth and most important difference be- 
tween Marxism and Christianity, according to Mr. 
Van Dusen, concerns the question of the nature of 
“ultimate reality.’”’ It is difficult to discuss the ‘‘na- 
ture of ultimate reality,’’ because these words are in- 
fected with profound metaphysical ambiguity. What, 
e. g., does that little word ‘Real’ mean? Offhand 
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one can distinguish at least three different meanings. 
(1) Real may mean what exists in space and time; 
(2) Real may be a value term and express a prefer- 
ence, moral or esthetic; (8) Real may mean “necessary 
condition” or “independent variable,’’ which is what 
the scientist intends when he distinguishes between the 
“real’’ conditions of color and its actual experience. 

For a Marxist, the “‘realities’’ of the world are 
discovered by experiment, analysis and reflection upon 
all the relevant data of experience. The realities of 
the physical world, although always present, may not 
be the realities of the psychological, social or esthetic 
world. There is only one world, but it presents many 
aspects or realms. The key categories to these realms 
must be found in the structure and behavior ofthe 
objects studied. The physical realm is “funda- 
mental’ in the order of time but not in the order of 
significance. If I can guess at Mr. Van Dusen’s mean- 
ing, I think that he differs with the Marxists primarily 
on the question of the metaphysical status of ethical 
ideals. For a Marxist, ethical ideals have social 
reality. They emerge in a social context and outside 
the historical behavior of men, the structure of their 
organisms and the character of their cultures, it is 
meaningless to say that the world as a cosmic whole 
is ethical. Ethical ideals arise out of determinate 

_ social conditions and have as their function the per- 
petuation or transformation of the social order in 
which they have developed. In the eyes of a Marxist, 
any other view of the status of ethical ideals leads to 
unintelligible mysticism or else to the position that 
“whatever is, is right.” 

Mr. Henson is right, I believe, over against Mr. 
Van Dusen in his claim that the future will see church- 
men divided on the social issue and compelled to 
choose between the two camps of reaction or revolu- 
tion. A Marxist would add, however, that so long as 
they remain within the church they are aiding the 
camp of reaction. The social principles of Christian- 
ity in so far as they are specifically Christian and con- 
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strued in terms of the institutional behavior of 
churches can never be adequate to profound social 
change. Marx’s views on religion may appear in the 
light of modern comparative religion as much too 
crude and simple. His dictum that religion is the 
opium of the people fails to explain, for example, the 
nature of primitive religion, its multiple psychological 
motivation, and why in class societies all ruling classes 
have religions of their own and believe in them as 
fervently as oppressed classes do. But in essence 
Marx was right. Whoever approaches the problem 
of Christianity and social justice from a historical 
point of view cannot deny that the following passage 
from Marx is substantially accurate: 


The social principles of Christianity have had eight- 
een centuries in which to develop, and have no need to 
undergo further development at the hands of Prussian 
consistorial councillors. The social principles of Chris- 
tianity justified the slavery of classical days; they glori- 
fied medieval serfdom; and they are able when needs be 
to defend the oppression of the proletariat, though 
with a somewhat crestfallen air. The social principles of 
Christianity proclaim the need for the existence of a 
ruling class and a subjugated class, being content to ex- 
press the pious hope that the former will deal philan- 
thropically with the latter. The social principles of 
Christianity assume that there will be compensation in 
heaven for all the infamies committed on earth, and 
thereby justify the persistence of these infamies here be- 
low. The social principles of Christianity explain that 
the atrocities perpetrated by the oppressors on the op- 
pressed are either just punishments for original and 
other sins, or else trials which the Lord in his wisdom 
ordains for the redeemed. The social principles of 
Christianity preach cowardice, self-contempt, abase- 
ment, submission, humility; . . . and the proletariat, 
which will not allow itself to be treated as canaille, needs 
courage, self-confidence, pride, a sense of personal dig- 
nity and independence, even more than it needs daily 
bread. The social principles of Christianity are lick- 
spittle, whereas the proletariat is revolutionary. So 
much for the social principles of Christianity! 


“Scientific” Virtues 


John M. Trout 


FO METIMES the end of a letter is the best part 

%| of it, as, for example, when the late Charles 
W. Eliot concluded a note giving permission 

snl to dedicate a new volume to him by saying, 
a] I think I should like to have a book dedicated to me 
which contested in an able way all my views.” Or 
when he crowded into the last lines of a happy letter 
to some of his grandchildren a whole philosophy of 
living, ““Be sure that thinking, working and loving are 
the real sources of happiness.”’ 

The Apostle Paul shows the same power of vital 
condensation in many of his letters, especially in one 
of the earliest written, that to the Christians in Thes- 
salonica, when he tells them to “‘prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good.” 

Apparently some in this group had been frightened 
by what seemed like emotional excesses in the church. 
They wanted to get rid of “prophesyings” and per- 
sonal mystical “revelations” altogether. Very much 
as there are good people in our own times who condemn 


revivals at a distance or pass judgment upon move- 
ments like that of the Oxford Group out of hand. 

“No,” says Paul. ‘“‘Nothing is to be condemned 
until it has been investigated. Churches must not be 
guilty of prejudices or pre-judgments. ‘‘Prophesy- 
ings’ and “revelations’”’ must be scrutinized. If there 
are any grains of gold in them Christians are the last 
people in the world to let these values slip through 
their fingers. Test them all, retaining what stands the 
test.” 

Here, without question, is one of the clearest ap- 
proaches found in the New Testament toward a 
genuinely scientific attitude. Paul uses language 
which smells of the laboratory. His word, dokimad- 
zen, had appeared earlier in some of the classical 
writersfor the careful process by which good coins 
were distinguished from spurious ones. Paul uses 
the word more than a dozen times in his various letters. 
Christians are to test themselves. Final decisions as 
to what is excellent or vital wait upon proving through 
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a process of experimentation. Knowledge of the will 
of God even comes as a result from discriminating 
exercise of our intelligence. 

So that much can be said in favor of the suggestion 
once made, that had Paul lived at a later time he could 
easily have been on good terms with Galileo or Co- 
pernicus or Roger Bacon. Had his lines fallen in our 
own times he might have had much in common with 
men like Sir William Osler or Dr. Harvey Cushing. 

At any rate, we can be sure that if his injunction 
to try things out had been heeded we should not have 
had a long and disastrous warfare of religion against 
science. It is generally agreed that in this warfare 
science has come off with the advantage. But the 
fact is not always noted that the triumph of science 
has been a twofold triwmph, quite as much a triumph in 
morals as a triumph for knowledge. 

Just as Christianity in the earliest centuries of its 
history appropriated wisdom, courage, self-control and 
justice from the very paganism which it opposed, so 
now we are beginning to have the seal of Christian 
approval set upon other virtues, many of which have 
developed out of scientific procedure, such as accur- 
acy, open-mindedness, realism and experimentation. 

The world in which we move is at once infinitely 
vast and infinitely minute. At one end of the scale 
we have the spiral nebulae; at the other protons and 
minuter subdivisions of the atom. The difference 
between a machine that functions and one that stands 
still may be measured in fractions of millimeters. 
Life itself depends upon relations and adjustments 
among cells, the number and complexity of which 
baffle present knowledge. 

In such a world mistakes are dangerous and there- 
fore unethical. If inspectors permit flaws in steel gir- 
ders, a few years may witness a collapse terribly de- 
structive both of property and life. The carelessness 
or ignorance of some physician with regard to glandu- 
lar action can easily mean premature death. 

The same kind of exactness required for the 
laboratory is recognized as good for the whole range of 
life in relations quite outside the purely scientific 
sphere. For example, conscience no longer permits us 
to alter texts, or write pseudo-gospels, or weave end- 
less legends about great names, the kind of inaccuracies 
in which Christians once reveled, feeling that thereby 
they were doing a great cause service. Likewise, from 
the point of view of Christian morals it is no longer per- 
missible to discount a man’s opinions by an attack upon 
his character, a practice so extensively indulged in by 
apologists and pamphleteers, whose indulgence in 
loose billingsgate did not cause them to lose standing. 
Gossip, even, takes it place among major sins, because 
an unverified suggestion, no more than a small patch 
of mist in the beginning, may have grown before 
evening into a thunder cloud, darkening the sun and 
blasting men’s reputations. So under the lead of 
minds for whom exactness has become at once a pas- 
sion and an obligation church ethics are undergoing re- 
construction, with a strong swing back to the thorough- 
ly scientific attitude and injunction of Jesus. “Yes 
must mean yes, and no must mean Vane 

People have known always that facts were stub- 
born. Now we are learning that facts are also sacred. 
All we can do when we encounter facts is to bow before 


them, and revise our opinions when weight of evidence 
requires us todoso. Given anew planet or some satel- 
lite not known before, we must rewrite our books on 
astronomy, even if it is expensive and inconvenient 
to do so. In the light of new discoveries or fresh in- 
sights, histories in the hands of our children in schools 
must be torn up and replaced by others more ap- 
proximately true. Biography, even of characters most 
revered, always awaits new understandings and 
better knowledge of backgrounds. Just when the 
life of Lincoln or Henry Clay is settling into finality 
something until then insufficiently noticed compels 
readjustment and a different perspective. Just when 
we are asking, Why a new account of Jesus about 
whom all available knowledge was assembled long ago? 
comes some new research in vernacular Aramaic in- 
forming us that lmana schabachtani does not mean, 
Why hast thou forsaken me? as traditionally held, but, 
For this was I kept, which interpretation, if confirmed, 
requires us to destroy all the sermons ever written 
on the presupposition of a break in Jesus’ God-con- 
sciousness and of even momentary feeling of separa- 
tion from the Father. 

Somewhere in one of his volumes the astronomer 
Eddington very humbly suggests that twenty or thirty 
years or less may well see the scrapping of most of the 
conclusions which he sets down with regard to the 
structure and nature of energy. And not long since a 
physician of prominence confided to a friend that 
searcely one of the instruments with which he began 
practice twenty years ago was of any value now, and 
that the theories of disease which were taught him 
then are now generally discarded. 

With such examples of humility before them 
Christians grow more and more willing to revise their 
notions about scriptures and liturgies and creeds. Ec- 
clesiastical and theological shutters are open. Light 
is welcome, no matter from what quarters it shines. 

But open-mindedness called for by the new ethics 
is not to be regarded as merely passive. Revision of 
beliefs under the compulsion of evidence is not enough. 
Beliefs and rules of conduct are subject to positive and 
active expervmentations by methods determined, to 
be sure, by the character of material handled, but in 
essential spirit not fundamentally different from those 
by which astronomers, chemists and biologists arrive 
at new conclusions. 

Such aggressiveness is not altogether new in either 
theology or ethics. One discovers it in the attitudes 
of many second-century Christians toward Greek 
philosophies and the mystery religions. Clement of 
Alexandria and others like him undertook investiga- 
tions and experiments in both fields on their own ini- 
tiative. If values of every sort and from all quarters 
are to be recognized and appropriated there never can 
be any faith defined, sealed and delivered to the saints 
for all time. Statice theology simply flies in the face 
of a scrutinizing and investigating temper. The per- 
petuation of religion, like the perpetuation of learning, 
“depends upon its advancement.” 

This holds also for standards of conduct. Social 
life is the laboratory in which better ways of life must 
be sought for eagerly and constantly. In the past 
such institutions and practices as slavery, dueling and 
drunkenness have gradually come under the ban of 
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conscience, because experience over long periods dem- 
onstrated them to be contrary to the well-being of 
men. But when and where shall this process end? 
By the same processes of social testing other practices 
and institutions, now conscience free, such for example 
as the competitive conduct of trade and private owner- 
ship and control of land, may come under the same 
ban. Asa matter of fact it is now possible to observe 
the process going on with reference to the practice of 
war, once blessed and used by the church itself, and at 
present becoming more and more outlawed in Chris- 
tian circles. That the other questions may be in the 
offing is suggested by a conversation between two 
children reported recently by Mr. Maurice Hindus: 

Russian child: How many people work for your 
father? 

American child: A great many; more than a 
thousand, maybe. 

Russian child: Wouldn’t one be ashamed to have 
such a father? 

But altogether apart from the question whether 
the practice of war is or is not to be judged morally 
wrong at present, or how soon competition and private 
property are likely to become matters of Christian 
conscience, there is no longer any doubt about the 
obligation to pursue inquiries designed to bring stand- 
ards of moral judgment and conduct to new levels. 
In both ethics and religion the battle for progress 
through processes of trial and error can be considered 
won. 
Although there will be more discoveries and many 
revisions in both fields, between this new method, so 
largely the gift of science, and the older method con- 
sisting of mere acceptance of dogmas and acquiescence 
in authority, there is as much difference as exists be- 
tween a spy-glass and a reflecting telescope, or an up- 
to-date electric locomotive and its wood-burning 
prototypes. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO LON RAY CALL 


My dear Mr. Call: 

I had the opportunity of attending a humanist service as a 
laboratory experiment at the Crane Divinity School, at which 
you were the preacher. Your address or sermon was on the ques- 
tion: “Does life spell accident or design?” May I write to you in 
the way of an open letter a few things that I had no time to say 
at that Ministers’ Meeting? You spoke in a very earnest, at- 
tractive and moving manner. It was not an easy thing to stand 
before a group of that nature and preach, but you did it in mas- 
terly fashion. I am glad I had the privilege of hearing you. 
Your question, however, was too great for any man to settle. It 
has been the problem of the mightiest thinkers of our race, from 
Job down. Imean that you could not see all sides of the question 
you were asking us to consider with you. Therefore, you were 
not convincing to anyone who has given the subject deep and 
long study. 

For instance, you made it clear that you did not believe that 
man’s life is ruled by design. As I followed you, I thought: 
“How does he know that it is not designed?’”’ You went on to 
say that you believed the scientists when they told us that every- 
thing else in the universe is ruled by design—by law, unescapable 
and universal law. But why did you not carry the same belief 
over into human life also? Is it probable that everything else 
is predetermined and man’s life is not? Are not the probabilities 
in favor of law being also the master of man? 

Of course, we cannot see that we are fated because our being 
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is too complex and our activities seem to be so free. But he- 
cause we cannot see a thing to be so, it does not follow that it is 
not so. If everything else is designed, the natural inference is 
that our lives are also designed. 

Why may it not transpire that Jesus was such a genius that 
he perceived what we do not perceive, even as Hinstein perceived 
physical laws that other scientists had never found? When 
Jesus declared “‘but the very hairs of your head are all numbered,”’ 
why may it not be that he knew? He certainly talked like a man 
who knew that he knew. 

It is certain that a great part of man’s life is ruled by de- 
sign. His body is designed on the pattern of the bodies of his 
father and mother. He cannot escape that part of their image. 
His cellular actions are transmitted in many parts. His nerve 
connections and responses are inherited to a large extent. It 
may be found that many of his “thought patterns’? come down 
to him. It may also be discovered that he is a radio-receiving 
instrument, and that much of his thought-life, feeling-life and 
volitional-life is dictated and even compelled by what he hears 
in his soundless inner-self from myriads of human beings who are 
broadcasting their thoughts and feelings and lives continuously. 
As there is a God, why may not He be broadcasting to each of 
us steadily and commandingly? 

I say that there is a God because this design you praise in 
Nature must have a Designer, even as your automobile must 
have a builder. 

Chance never produced law. 

Now here is the poser you came up against in the course of 
your discourse, as does every man who discusses the question, 
“Does life spell accident or design?” It is this: ““Why do*we 
feel free and act as if we were free when we know that so much 
is design or law or fate?’’ It is because we are free to a true ex- 
tent. You likened life to a pattern, a river and a symphony. 
I believe the better likeness is to a voyage. We are on a ship— 
this globe. We are sailing through time and space. We cannot 
control the ship or the ultimate destination—death and the be- 
yond. But we have a lot of freedom on deck, below deck and as 
we sail. We cannot do a thing to the ship or the voyage; but 
we can have a splendid time as we sail, and we have reason to 
look for a happy landing and happier times in ‘‘the haven under 
the hill.” 

Huxley thought much on this same problem. He compared 
life to a game of chess. God is the one with whom we all are play- 
ing. He knows every move. He will allow us many, many moves, 
but in the end will checkmate us all in righteousness. 

So the answer to your question should not have been, as you 
made it, “‘Life is an accident,” but, in my judgment, “Life spells 
both accident and design---freedom and fate.”’ And of one thing 
we may be sure, as Emerson said, “God has writ all dooms mag- 
nificent.”’ 

The very unfortunate thing for you is that you do not believe 
in God. That is your weakness and the weakness of the whole 
humanist movement. You are like a ship that doesn’t believe in 
the sea, or a bird that doesn’t believe in the air. Nevertheless 
you use God and must use Him, for you say, “Design,” “Law,” 
“Cause and Effect.”’ They are the same God, for God is the De- 
signer, the Law-Giver, the Causer and Effecter. Why dodge 
Him? Where does it get you? Think of the loss of power that 
your denial is causing you. Also the loss of comfort and joy. 

When you rule God and a hereafter out of your thinking you 
have no real incentive for living a worth-while life. The great 
thing for a man to do, if he possibly can, is to escape trom the 
feeling of futility himself and to help others to escape from that 
feeling. Humanism cannot do it, as Walter Lippmann confesses 
in his “A Preface to Morals.” Faith in God, in Jesus Christ, in 
the human soul and in the hereafter can do it and has done it for 
ages. 

If Christianity is a lie, which it is not, then I would rather 
believe a lie so beautiful and helpful than embrace humanism, 
atheism, materialism and futilism, even if they were proved to 
be true, because when unmasked they are so ugly and depressing. 
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You say “Life isa pattern.”’ But who laid it out for us? 

You say “Life is a river.’”’ But who is its source? 

You say “Life is a symphony.” But who composed the 
music? 

These things do not come out of a clear sky, accidentally. 
They come from a Supreme Pattern-Maker, a Supreme River- 
Source, a Supreme Musician. 

I sometimes think that some people have a “blind spot” 
spiritually speaking, and no amount of argument can make them 
see otherwise. Also a “‘blind spot’’ logically speaking, and no 
amount of instruction can make them realize how faulty their 
conclusions are in view of their premises. That is why the 
theist and atheist cannot get together, any more than the man 
who sees green as brown and brown as red can be persuaded that 
he is wrong by the man who is not color blind. 

A long letter because I am greatly interested in you and your 
ability and sincerity. I wish, as St. Paul said of his Christian 
belief, that you were “‘altogether such as I am.” 

Henry R. Rose. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* * * 


CHURCH FINANCING 
Asa M. Bradley 


It is the time for making our annual reports to the General 
Secretary, and we are facing facts. We are making the budgets 
for the coming year. 

“T feel it my duty as a Christian, and as a friend to the 
cause of Christian virtue and true holiness, earnestly to advise 
all Christian societies to avoid wnnecessary expenses, expenses 
which serve no other end than to gratify a vanity and pride which 
is inconsistent with pure devotion. People who pay their de- 
votions to the mere ornaments with which they decorate either 
their persons, or houses of worship, are the most miserable idola- 
ters in the world, and no friends to the meek and lowly Master 
whose name and religion they profess.”’ 

“The contracting of debis and suffering the financial concerns 
of a society to be neglected, will surely tend to results most disas- 


trous. If an individual follow such a course with his own con- 
cerns, how soon is he ruined! It is, if possible, worse with a 
society.” 


I hope you noticed the quotation marks. The italics are 
mine. The words are out of the past, spoken by Hosea Ballou 
in the charge to the people at the dedication of a church building 
some ninety years ago. The advice is as sound today as it was 
then. 


CHAUTAUQUA BEGINS NEW CLIMB 
Julius King 


“Reports of my death,” wrote Mark Twain of his obituary 
appearing in papers while he still lived, “are somewhat exag- 
gerated.”’ And so it would seem as regards Chautauqua, on 
Chautauqua Lake in Western New York State. An impression 
based on insufficient information is abroad that Chautauqua 
has folded its tent like the Arab—and like Bryan is no more. 

Let us start with the truth, and build from there. Chautau- 
qua has had a difficult time these past three years and its income 
like everyone else’s has been sharply curtailed. This obvious fact 
compelled Chautauqua to take certain steps to conserve its assets 
and insure its future. In an enthusiastic gathering attended by 
creditors, trustees, bondholders and cottage owners in November, 
it was decided to apply for a friendly receivership designed to 
accomplish that end and prevent any disturbing legal actions 
that might interrupt its reorganization. This application was 
granted in U. S. District Court in Buffalo in December. 

The receivers, two life-long Chautauquans, Dr. Charles R. 
Haskin and Alburn E. Skinner, have commenced operations and 
have effected large savings. Every activity was carefully scru- 
tinized and various eliminations made in the interest of economy. 
Those departments that showed a profit were continued and 
strengthened. Steps were also taken to guarantee a splendid 
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program for the approaching season of 1934, which opens July 1 
and closes August 26. 

The physical plant and operation of its properties is in the 
capable hands of Dr. Haskin and Mr. Skinner. But what of 
that great intangible force that is Chautauqua? Well, for that 
there is a real story to tell. In its essence it can be said in a four 
word sentence: ‘‘Chautauqua will go on!” In a letter to this 
writer William Lyon Phelps, critic and lecturer, wrote: “Chautau- 
qua has accomplished, is accomplishing and will accomplish an 
immense amount of good!” 

Chautauqua will emerge and again climb to greater heights 
than ever before, unhampered by the presence of the tent Chau- 
tauquas of the past. 

Chautauqua is climbing back to pre-eminence in American 
life. What we are going through is only an inevitable adjust- 
ment of its activities to the times in which we live. 

* * * 
RIDE FOR A LADY 


He had rather liked the look of her, and suggested a run in 
his car. When they had gone a few miles the girl said: 

““Now, before we drive any farther, I want you to understand 
that I don’t flirt, so don’t try to hold my hand or kiss me. Is 
that quite clear?” 

The young man gulped and said, “Yes.” 

“Now,” said the girl, brightly, ‘‘since that is settled and done 
with, where shall we go?” 

He murmured: ‘“Home.”—T%t-Bits. 


ok * * 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


Through a regrettable error last month, we credited General 
“Stonewall” Jackson with destroying Atlanta during the Civil 
War. The city was captured by General Sherman on his famous 
march to the sea. Through a typographical mis-execution the 
same story placed Miami on the west coast of Florida.—Michigan 
paper. 


* * * 


LET YOUR PASTOR KNOW 


Mrs. Huff is up the Miff Tree 
On a seat fixed good and firm, 
And she’d like to tell the Rector 
A few things and make him squirm. 


Mrs. Huff was sick abed, sir, 
Yes, sir, sick abed a week, 
And the Rector didn’t call, sir, 

Never even took a peek. 


Wasn’t that enough, enough, sir, 
To provoke a saint to wrath? 

And to make a Christian Pilgrim 
Wander from the churchly path? 


When I asked her if the Doctor 
Called to see her, she said, ‘‘Sure.”’ 
And she looked as if she thought I 
Needed some good strong mind cure. 


Then I asked her how the Doctor 
Knew that sickness Jaid her low, 
And she said that she had called him 
On the phone and told him so. 


So the Doctor called to see her, 
But the Rector didn’t go. 

For the Doctor knew that she was ill, 
But the Rector didn’t know. 


Now the Doctor gets his bill paid 
With a nicely written check; 
But the Rector, for not knowing, 
Simply gets it in the neck. 
A.Q. Bailey in The Parish Monthly. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SUPERINTENDENT KEARNS ON SUPERINTENDENT 
GILL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations on your article describing the fine work 
which is being done at the State Prison Colony at Norfolk, Mass., 
and your strong editorial calling upon the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts to rally to the support of Mr. Howard B. Gill, the su- 
perintendent of that institution. 

I know Mr. Gill and am familiar with the progressive pro- 
gram which he is attempting to carry out at Norfolk. He is 
endeavoring to put into practice the common-sense idea that 
what social offenders need is not punishment on the basis of the 
crimes they have committed, but individual treatment according 
to their needs and which is calculated to return them to society 
with the capacity and a determination to be law-abiding mem- 
bers of the community. 

It is interesting that while Mr. Gill is under fire there should 
appear in the magazine section of the New York Times of Sunday, 
February 4, an article by Mr. Sanford Bates, formerly Com- 
missioner of Correction in Massachusetts, and now director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, in which he sets forth a modern 
prison program which is very much in keeping with that which 
Mr. Gill is attempting to carry out at Norfolk. Those who are 
criticizing Mr. Gill should profit greatly by reading this article. 

If Mr. Gill is being attacked for his methods at Norfolk, I 
wonder what his critics would say if they should visit this institu- 
tion, where we are keeping inmates under segregation without 
walls, fences, bars or guns, and where intelligent leadership is 
the primary factor in an effort to prepare those who have come 
into conflict with the law for their return to society as social 
assets. Happily our program is meeting not with criticism but 
with hearty commendation by the citizens of Maryland. They 
may not entirely understand what we are trying to do, but they 
are at least willing to give us a chance to demonstrate that 
punishment alone cannot be relied upon either to keep men out 
of prison, or to deter those who have been there from returning. 
They evidently feel that careful and individual study of the social 
offender and the training of him in habits of industry, emotional 
control and right mental attitudes are essential factors in the 
program oi a penal institutions if it is to carry out its real purpose. 

Hal T. Kearns, 
Superintendent. 
Maryland State Penal Farm, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
PE 6 


OUR PET INTELLECTUAL KINKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see by the Leader of Feb. 8 that my dear old friend Henry 
Pinkham, mirabile dictu, is writing on war as an abysmal failure. 
It seems to some of us we have heard something like this before. 

But here comes Reinhold Niebuhr, who insists on thinking 
deeper than the oratorical John Haynes Holmes, or the perennial 
pacifist Pinkham, or the usual crowd of warring pacifists. He 
says that violence, or physical foree, may sometimes be necessary 
to bring about a better condition of affairs. 

Some years ago, I heard Clarence Darrow say that everyone 
has some intellectual dope. He said he himself had the dope of 
socialism for a time, but recovered from being a constant user. 

If we could see ourselves as others see us, we might find our 
neighbors not only but ourselves taking dope. Here is a Catholic. 
He takes that infallible type of dope. Here is a pacifist. He 
can think of nothing but the horror of war. Here isa Universalist 
or Unitarian. He thinks these would cure anything, and re- 
fuses even to give up a name, if it stands in the way of progress. 
He is hopelessly doped. 

Now, the users of “snow” or alcohol, generally are aware 
they use dope, but not so the users of intellectual nostrums. 
Here isfriend Pinkham, a man of character, ability and intellectual 
parts of a high order. He should be serving churches as regular 


bishop all the time. But he uses his talents to beat the tomtom 
of War an Abysmal Folly. He uses intellectual force of words, 
but says to use physical force to bring about the same result is 
very, very wicked. That is, his orthodoxy or dope is in the line 
of method, not intention or realities. 

Personally, I think my dope is liberalism, or Unitarianism. 
Yet I find that some liberals professing to believe in the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of man in 
practice live the opposite. They say, I go, and go not; another 
says I go not, and he goes. 

Why should intellectual liberals believe they are infallible as 
the Pope? : 

Let us have a sense of humor, if we can. If not, let’s keep 
on in the best spirit using such pacifist words as “Devil’s happy 
device,’ mischievous, absurdity, “bayonet into his guts,” “‘abys- 
mal folly,” “shallow thinking,” “disgraceful,” ‘criminal,’ “un- 
speakable idiocy.’ 

Yours for a happy time to be had by all. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. 

* * 


FROM AN ILLINOIS FARMER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This year hit us harder than ever, had to sell corn last year, 
to pay taxes and interest, at 13 cents. This year to feed hogs 
had to buy it back for 50 cents, and sell the hogs for less than 
$3 per hundred. Made money for the packers, and I assure you 
it has been tough. I am hoping I will not have to tell you any 
more hard luck stories. I hope this corn-hog program puts us 
back on our feet. I hope the dollar is made honest, too. It has 
been terrible to give up so much to meet obligations that were 
made when it took less of our commodities. 

If you have somebody that will carry me just a little longer, 
I surely will be able to pay up and a little more before long. I’d 
say stop the paper, but I never in the world could make my 
mind think hopeful thoughts without it. 

D.W. 


* * 


“THE Y. P. C. U. NEEDS THE GC. U. A.” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How much longer are we going to wait before checking the 
disintegration of the Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church? As an arm of our church the Y. P. C. U. 
has less and less influence as time goes on. It cannot undertake 
any new missionary work, which is so badly needed right in our 
own country. It is faced with constant debt, and no solution to 
the problem has yet been hrought forth. Furthermore, many of 
the ministers are totally indifferent to the program of the or- 
ganization. 

Is there no way out? How can we build up membership 
and finances and again become a dynamic force in the Universal- 
ist Church? How may we once again send field workers out to 
establish new unions and churches as in days of old? We have 
one solution that should at least be given a trial. Why not es- 
tablish a national Christian Union Auxiliary with chapters in the 
local churches? 

Here is the plan: Encourage the older people to organize 
units which would act in an advisory capacity to the local Y. P. 
C. U.’s. Give them an opportunity to elect their own officers 
and urge them to hold frequent meetings both social and spiritual. 
These auxiliaries would not have voting power in the Y. P. C. Wis 
but their advice and counsel would be sought and appreciated. 
Each one of these local bodies would pay to the National Y. P. 
C. U. dues of one dollar a year for each member. This would 
materially strengthen the financial position of the organization. 
By no means need these auxiliary members be people who at one 
time or another have been connected with the Young People’s 
Christian Union. And in those churches where unions do not at 
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present exist an auxiliary of this sort might eventually organize 
a union. 

This is not a proposal to take the present democratic con- 
tro] of the Y. P. C. U. away from the young people and vest it 
in the hands of a board of dictators. Rather it seems to be the 
only logical way to keep this Liberal youth movement alive. 
Most certainly we cannot hope to achieve as satisfactory results 
by merging the Y. P. C. U. and the General Sunday School 
Association, as some are prone to advocate. 

J. Siewart Diem, 
Vice President New York State Y. P.C. U. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ES * 
MR. NILES ANSWERS PROFESSOR DEWEY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Attached is a letter addressed to the Bridgeport Life that ought 
to be addressed to the Christian Leader. I therefore so address it. 
XG 
Professor Dewey Behind the Times 
Editor Bridgeport Life: 

It seems to me that Professor Dewey is way behind the times 
when he makes a statement at Yale in the final lecture of the 
Dwight H. Terry Foundation. -I am surprised to note that you 
not only endorse his utterance but expand it. The distinguished 
professor declares: ““The thought and energy that has gone to 
loyalties devoted to another and supernatural world should be 
directed to the betterment of human relations.” 

To be sure “‘loyalties should be directed to the betterment 
of human relations.’”’ And the answer is that they are being so 
directed and have been for a long time. In 1911 I entered a 
theological seminary. The emphasis was then being placed upon 
what is known as “‘the social gospel.’”’ Dr. Rauschenbusch, Dr. 
Ward, Dr. Skinner and other preachers of social righteousness 
were the voices which were being listened to in the schools of 
training. During all the years since, so much emphasis has been 
placed upon this social gospel, so much attention has been given to 
the social application of the gospel, that some of us have begun to 
doubt if we were not taking the wrong course, wondering if it 
were not necessary to place more emphasis upon the soul and the 
spiritual side of life than upon housing, wages, family security, 
hours of labor, strikes, etc. In other words, some of us have 
been wondering how people could practice religion if they were 
not being taught and trained in religion. Certainly it is not 
necessary for me to explain to you that religion is something 
more and greater than loving one’s fellowmen. It is also and 
more, loving and serving God. 

Permit me to call your attention to an editorial statement of 
the editor of the Christian Leader, a man for whom I have a very 
high admiration as being one who has not talked about but lived 
the social gospel. During the war he was actively engaged in 
relief work of the most stupendous kind. Leaving his pulpit in 
Washington he went to Europe in 1915 for work with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation War Relief Commission, and again in 1917 with 
the American Red Cross. He served as Commissioner to Bel- 
gium and rendered yeoman service in the cause of practical, 
every-day religion. Dr. John van Schaick is his name, and he 
says: “Who pioneered in medicine and nursing and hospitaliza- 
tion when the wise ones of the earth were too busy with more ‘prac- 
tical things?’ The church. Who established asylums for home- 
less children, for the aged and for the insane, when the powerful 
soldiers and merchants and the influential wise men of the world 
were satisfied to let these unfortunates care for themselves as best 
they might? The church. Who established schools and col- 
leges for the poor and the middle classes when the wealthy and 
cultured were well content to keep education to themselves? 
The church. Who cries out to the world today for the estab- 
lishment of justice for all men? The church.” 

Have you or has Professor Dewey read the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI? Have you or has Professor Dewey read the Social 
Creed of the Churches compiled by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America? Have you or has Professor 


Dewey read the Declaration of Social Faith as prepared by the 
Social Welfare Commission of the Universalist Church? 

Please permit me to advise you that the church is very much 
concerned with the making of men, much more so than with the 
making of angeis; that the emphasis in the church for a long 
time has been placed upon the fact that eternity is here and now 
as well as hereafter, and that he is wise who begins to live the 
eternal life now. Not only should the churches be interested in 
the here and now, but they are and have been for many years! 

Harold H. Niles. 
* * 
AS MR. WATSON SEES IT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Christians should function in the creation of the New Age. 
A comfortable church cannot exist in the midst of misery. More 
than four million men and women who have passed the age of 
sixty are still working in the United States. If they were re- 
tired from labor and given a gratuity in the form of what Stuart 
Chase calls a “‘consumers’ dividend’”’ what a boon this would be 
to industry! Their jobs would be thrown open to others, and 
unemployment would be a thing of the past; their buying power 
would bless business and start the wheels turning again. But at 
least three-fourths of the six million of like age who are not work- 
ing are dependent on relatives or charity, and would weleome a 
consumers’ dividend to give them independence and self-respect 
and to give them usefulness as buyers. Mass production is in 
need of more customers. Business cannot thrive without a 
market. At present we think it is wise to squeeze down produc- 
tion to equal a poverty demand, when really we ought to squeeze 
it up by creating an outlet for what industry makes to sell. 
How can an outlet be made for production without making more 
customers and giving them more money? We naturally cringe at 
the thought of giving anything away to those who do no work, 
but the aged are a favored class. They have earned the right 
to rest. 

If consumption does not balance production, under-con- 
sumption, depression, unemployment and passed dividends fol- 
low as surely as night follows the setting of the sun. What do 
you think of a consumers’ dividend for the aged as a means of 
making jobs for the young and dividends for you? 

B. Watson. 

Kingfield, Maine. 


* Ox 
PRAISES NOBLE McLAUGHLIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much pleased with the travel story ““The Land of the 
Manger Today,’ by Noble McLaughlin, in a recent issue of the 
Leader, as I had had the great pleasure of a visit to Palestine two 
years ago. I hope we may be favored with other sketches of the 
same kind, for the benefit and pleasure of those of us who have 
not the faculty of recording our impressions in such an interesting 
way. 

Blessed be serap-books, for by thus preserving these choice 
bits of travel, editorials, poems and historical sketches which 
abound in the Leader, one need never lack for occupation, and 
will also have on hand a collection always interesting and of 
value in many cases. 


Howard G. Peacock. 
Auburn, N.Y. 


ok * 
FROM OUR BEAUTIFUL DESERT COUNTRY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy the Leader very much. 
all the viewpoints a proper airing. 
way. 

This desert country is interesting. Just now June days and 
cold nights. Might suggest Palestine and the Bible lands, and 
you realize why water was made so much of and why the Israel- 
ites litted their eyes skyward and meditated upon the stars, etc. 

George H. Andrus. 


I like its willingness to give 
I feel that that is the better 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Liberalism 
A Philoscphy for Liberalism. By 

Bruce W. Brotherston, Ph. D. Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy, Tufts College. 

(Beacon Press. $2.00.) 

Dr. Brotherston discusses the liberalism 
which has been ‘‘one of those long-con- 
tinued historical movements which have 
arisen from primal demands of human life 
and continue through the persistence of 
these demands.” It is “the sum total of 
all movements in the history of man which 
have had their rise in the normal urgency 
of the human spirit.” This is to found 
liberalism on the broadest conceivable 
basis, and it is liberalism so conceived, 
as the confident assertion of the human 
spirit that progress is possible or attain- 
able, that Professor Brotherston discusses 
in his interesting book. The liberal spirit 
is simply the human spirit asserting itself 
against all the obstacles to growth and 
satisfaction, the expression of hope in the 
face of the spirit of denial. 

In times of relatively easy advance, 
when reason and good will can point with 
pride to their achievements and when 
physical obstacles without or emotional 
limitations within are being surmounted, 
liberalism is content to take its validity 
for granted. The proof of man’s good 
sense in believing himself capable of great 
conquests, technical and spiritual, is in 
the territory conquered. But there are 
times when the free spirit of man suffers 
set-backs, times when the motto “onward 
and upward forever” sounds like a hollow 
mockery, times when folly, violence, coer- 
cion, stupidity, or anti-social and malevo- 
lent impulses seem to be victorious over 
good will, moral suasion and sweet reason- 
ableness. Then men ask, as they do today, 
whether after all there really are grounds 
for hope, whether progress is a will 0’ the 
wisp which man fatuously pursues. There 
are few thinkers ready with an answer 
when the cherished assumptions of lib- 
eralism are challenged. Dr. Brotherston 
courageously offers an answer, and a 
timely one, based on a careful analysis of 
human history and man’s inner experience. 

First we are taken in thought to the in- 
fancy of the human race, and review the 
various interpretations which have been 
offered us of primitive behavior. The con- 
clusion is that ‘“‘original human nature’ 
reveals to the student a real ‘‘pattern’’ 
in its way of reacting to the world in which 
it finds itself, a division between good and 
evil, and an awareness of three directions 
in which human nature must satisfy its 
urgent need tor a satisfactory relationship, 
“fone cosmic, one social, and one personal.” 
In one direction the mind seeks through 
science a law under which all knowledge 
can be unified, in another the will seeks 
happy “‘social integration,’ and in the 
third the personality seeks its own’ realiza- 
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tion in both knowledge and moral peace. 
And while we reach the conclusion that 
“human nature does not change,’ we see 
also that it is “plastic”? and that there is a 
“regulative element.’”? Unfortunately the 
author is so conscious of the limits of space 
that he states this conclusion in compressed 
sentences. Possibly we have not para- 
phrased them adequately. 

An illuminating chapter on ‘Moral 
Evil in Greek Drama”’ ends on a question 
mark. If only the Greek world had 
achieved a democratic federation of its 
mutually jealous and suspicious city 
states, would it have proved to be a stable 
center of the liberalism exemplified in 
Euripides, who saw in the leadership of 
significant men first the hope of Athens 
and later the explanation of her evil fate? 
Would such a federation have held back 
barbarism and provided a “constant ex- 
ample of culture and social organization to 
the world?” Speculation on this question 
is not barren, for we cannot ask it without 
discovering what the liberal spirit, strug- 
gling for supremacy in Greek democracy, 
really was, and if we discover that, we see 
one of humanity’s greatest epochs illum- 
ined by a hope that contributes radiance, 
even through the sunset of Greek political 
life, to the Western World. 

Next Dr. Brotherston turns to the 
emergence in Hebrew life of the liberal 
spirit in the great prophetic movements, 
the assertion of an “inward law’ which 
holds men responsible for justice and 
which is superior to the external authority 
of an imperialistic monarchy. The proph- 
ets became individualists “‘in the sense of 
achieving individual awareness of tradi- 
tion’s most inward meaning.’”’ And thus 
set free, they led man to universally 
valuable and valid ideas and in the direc- 
tion of cosmopolitanism. 

The chapter on Jesus’ conception of the 
“Rule of God.” The essence of this is seen 
to be the conviction that ‘‘whatever is in- 
wardly motivated for social unity will issue 
in good,” and Jesus makes confident af- 
firmation of the spiritual nature of the 
cosmos within which men, driven to fulfil 
a spiritual urgency, seek that social unity. 
But to live in accord with this conviction 
means living in and by a faith that the 
passionate love of a man for his fellows is 
supported by permanent values in the 
nature of the cosmos. 

Over against the intuitions of the He- 
brew prophets and Jesus on one hand and 
of the Greek dramatists on the other, 
there are many who range the scientific 
concepts of modern thinkers, realists and 
open-eyed children of fact as against the 
romantic emotionalists who have made 
their wishes father to their thoughts. 
But Dr. Brotherston illustrates the out- 
rage to man’s mind wrought by “pure 
science,’ which excludes ethical and es- 


thetic values from any place in the realm 
of significant reality, by pointing to the 
futility of the “gloomy vision of a dehu- 
manized world” which the modern temper 
at last reaches in men like Krutch and 
Bertrand Russell. 

In the face of materialistic science, 
philosophy has followed through its 
analysis of man’s place in nature to a recog- 
nition of the “urgency of the mind itself,’’ 
the discovery of the inner constitution of 
the mind, and an appreciation of the kind 
of culture and the kind of knowledge which 
such a mind demands for its fulfilment. 
It has become clear that there are “urges 
in human nature which account for our 
social conduct,” and these are tending to 
produce the kind of society which meets 
fundamental human needs, supremely the 
need for unity. The demand for unity, 
native to man’s mind, is “a regulative 
principle in the original psychic equipment 
of a human being’’—here is the most suc- 
cinct statement Dr. Brotherston has given 
us of his thesis—and philosophy has shown 
a marked tendency in its study of this 
regulative principle, to “lead the modern 
world to its needed faith, faith in an in- 
ward and nature-made directive principle 
in mind, directing human nature toward 
social unity, and even beyond humanity, 
to the metaphysical satisfaction of a re- 
ligious urge.”’ 

The practical consequence of Dr. Broth- 
erston’s thesis, which for clear exposition 
requires much fuller treatment than 170 
pages permit, is that liberalism cannot any 
longer be content to suppose its duty done 
by “leaving the individual free.” It must 
make him free “by rightly conceiving and 
instituting the political, economic, educa- 
tional and social order which alone will 
fulfil the nature of man.” 

Can we re-establish man’s original be- 
lief that “sociality is an inward demand of 
his own nature,’’ a belief which he has 
lacked ‘‘only when a spurious ideal of pure 
science has entirely excluded ethical and 
social values from any place in reality?” 
Only if that can be accomplished can we 
know such confidence as sustained the aged 
Euripides, the imprisoned Jeremiah, the 
rejected Jesus. 

This is a book to read slowly and pon- 
der. Its style is at times too academic for 
the “general reader,’ though the profes- 
sor has tried to be non-technical, and its 
thesis is not easily stated in simple terms, 
as this review will show. But it is a very 
sincere, penetrating, and comprehensive 
study of the most searching question be- 
fore our time. Can our confidence in in- 
telligent, socially-minded effort be shown 
to rest on any basic reality in human na- 
ture and in the world-order? It is a 
courageous thing even to attempt™ the 
formulation of an answer. 

Jeb JID IB. Se 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ATTITUDES : AN INTRODUCTION 


During the period of Lent we plan to 
have a series of articles for the Young 
People’s Column dealing with various at- 
titudes which should be of interest to 
young people. The original plan was to 
devote one week to a discussion of each of 
seven attitudes, but since the person who 
had promised the first one failed at the 
last minute to send it, we shall discuss the 
series in general and its meaning and limit 
the series to six, each presented by a dif- 
ferent person, as there was no time to re- 
place the one intended to introduce the 
series, which was to have been ‘“‘Standards 
for the Youth of Today.” 

The series will be as follows: 

1. Youth and the Church. Rev. Harold 
A. Lumsden of Hoopeston, IIl. 

2. Looking at Events of the Day, Our 
Attitude toward Current Affairs. Rev. 
Donald Lester of Medford Hillside, Mass. 

38. Young People and the Free Church 
Fellowship. Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl of 
Boston, Mass. 

4. Our Relation to Government and Our 
Attitude toward Political Affairs. Rev. 
Donald Lothrop of Wakefield, Mass. 

5. The Open Mind Which Is Essential 
to Growth. Rey. Lawrence Wesley Abbott 
of Waterville, Maine. 

6. Youth and Its Attitude toward Life. 
Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Boston, 
Mass. 

As one may deduce from the list of sub- 
jects to be considered, the purpose of the 
series is to see what the attitude of young 
people should be toward the essential 
things with which they must deal, the 
church, the community, the nation, and life 
itself. No attempt is to be made to set 
down hard and fast lists of the things 
which young people should believe, but the 
hope is that the articles will lead the young 
people to discuss the problems for them- 
selves, using the articles as a point of de- 
parture, and develop their own atti- 
tudes. 

In this latter point, the development of 
attitudes for oneself, lies the real im- 
portance of the series. As young people we 
must learn that we cannot go to a reference 
book, we cannot go to our pastors, we can- 
not go to our teachers, and say, “What 
does authority say we should have as an 
attitude toward this problem?”’ for the es- 
sence of liberalism is that we should de- 
termine these things for ourselves. Most 
of us are proud of belonging to a liberal 
church, and glad to stand up when oppor- 
tunity may offer and say, ‘I am a liberal.” 
But many of us fall down woefully when it 
comes to practicing this liberalism. To 
practice liberalism it is essential that we 
have the fundamental spirit of a liberal 
whereby we can look into all matters for 
ourselves and determine where we stand, 


and what we are going to take as our at- 
titude. 

As liberal young people it is necessary 
that we know our attitude towards these 
important institutions, i. e., the church, 
the state, and life (if we may stretch a 
point in this instance and call life in this 


particular sense an institution); and having 
learned what our way of thinking is, we 
should be willing to stand for those things, 
and to work for them in every possible 
way. 

It is the hope of the editor of “Our 
Young People’ Column that unioners 
through this series will learn to take the 
question seriously and stop to consider 
these fundamental attitudes which are an 
essential part of our religion and of our life. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., ENTERTAINS 


A fine Public Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. U. M. 8S. was held in the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 25, 1934. 

Mrs. Carol T. Restall, the state presi- 
dent, presided. Mrs. Sidney J. Willis of 
Monson conducted the praise service. The 
topic was ‘‘Service,”’ and all the members 
of the Monson Circle took part in the 
prayer. 

Mrs. Owen W. Hames extended the greet- 
ings of St. Paul’s Circle and Mrs. Jennie 
B. Oehlhof, director of the Ninth Dis- 
trict, responded. 

Rey. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., brought us an up-to-the-minute 
report on the Mission Brotherhood just 
concluded in North Carolina. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle followed with an 
able address on ‘‘Current Thinking about 
Missions.” 

Mrs. Ethel Manning, Literature Chair- 
man of the W. N. M. A., brought greetings 
from that organization and spoke of the 
literature available at the present time and 
of new literature to come out soon. 

After a delicious luncheon, the after- 
noon session opened at 1.30, with a prayer 
by the pastor, Rev. Owen W. Eames. 

The roll call followed, to which eight 
circles responded, with an attendance of 
seventy-five, including four from Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dr. Caroline Hamilton of Holyoke gave 
the address of the afternoon, on “‘Turkey, 
Yesterday and Today.’’ Dr. Hamilton is 
now retired after having served for forty 
years in Turkey. Her talk was very in- 
teresting, and covered the period of four 
Turkish rulers from 1892 to the present 
time. 

Mrs. L. G. Phelps presented a fine 
“Memorial Tribute” to their first presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Campbell Rice, who or- 
ganized St. Paul’s Mission Circle and was 
its president for twelve years, during which 
time she never missed being present at a 
meeting. 

As this was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of St. Paul’s Mission 
Circle, Mrs. O. A. Dickenson gave a resume 
of the circle during this period. This was 
followed by “‘A Pledge for Future Service’ 
conducted by Mrs. Oehlhof, president, and 


the officers of St. Paul’s Mission Circle. 

The music, under the direction of Mrs. 
H. P. Hamner, and the solos by Mrs. 
Bannister were much enjoyed. 


* * 


AVAILABLE HELPS 


The Biennial Reports have been in the 
hands of the State Secretaries for some- 
time now, and undoubtedly have been dis- 
tributed to the local Mission Circles. If 
you have not received a copy and would 
like one write to 16 Beacon Street. We 
have a few left. 

Mrs. Manning, our new literature sec- 
retary, is keeping busy preparing programs, 
planning new literature, and seeing that 
it is published. If you attended the 
Worcester Convention you will recall the 
excellent Devotional Service which started 
the biennial sessions, given by Mrs. James 
W. Vallentyne of Portland, Maine. The 
address in connection with this service 
was so impressive and so helpful that Mrs. 
Manning has had it printed in leaflet form. 
It is called ‘‘A Hilltop or a Tomb,” and is 
available in reasonable quantities for free 
distribution. We urge you to make use of 
this. 

A very frequent request during the past 
year has been for some service to be used 
in connection with the opening of the mis- 
sionary or blessing boxes. An inspiring 
service, very different from any we have 
previously had, has been mimeographed 
tor your use. One copy is sufficient for 
your meeting, and to cover the cost of 
publishing this we are asking 5 cents per 
copy. 

Mrs. Manning has also prepared an ex- 
cellent program to be used in connection 
with your North Carolina meeting. Copies 
of this are available at 5 cents each. 

Let’s make use of these aids in making 
your programs truly informational and in- 
spirational. All can be secured from 
headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

* * 

A German lens-maker has just con- 
structed a microscope with an enlarging 
power of 400,000 times. A pleasant, harm- 
less, although thrilling diversion for a win- 
ter night, we should think, might be look- 
ing at your income through one of these 
interesting gadgets.—Boston Herald. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A WORLD GOODWILL MESSAGE 
FOR 1934 


The Invitation: Boys and girls, up to 
fitteen years of age, in public, private and 
church schools and in junior societies and 
organizations, are invited to write World 
Goodwill Messages to the children of all 
lands. 

Time Limit: The best message from 
each school or group (typed if possible) 
should be forwarded to the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., by March 
15, 1984, for submission to the National 
Committee on Selection. 

The Length: Each message should not 
exceed 150 words. In addition to the 
name, age, grade and home address of the 
writer the name of the school or group 
should also be given. 

Publication and Broadcasting: The 
message chosen by the National Committee 
of Selection to serve as the World Goodwill 
Message of American children for 1934 
will be published and broadcast in this and 
in other lands on World Goodwill Day, 
May 18, 1934. 

We hone teachers reading this will en- 
courage their pupils to send in messages 
and will report the plan to other teachers 


who do not see the Leader. 
* * 


EASTER DRAMAS AND PAGEANTS 


Already we have helped a number of our 
schools in the selection of a drama or 
pageant for presentation on Easter Sun- 
day. If you would like advice or counsel 
in the matter we are prepared to give it. 
In our pageant files we have much material 
which we are glad to send out for examina- 
tion. Since in most cases our supply is 
limited to one copy of each, we must ask 
that you return what we send as soon as 
possible, making a copy of any typewritten 
or mimeographed services you care to, or 
placing your order for printed ones. 

In writing us please state whether you 
wish a short dramatization or a long one, 
something suitable for children, young 
people, or adults to present, whether it is 
to be given in church or church school. 
Knowing this we can advise you more satis- 
factorily. 

We should add perhaps that most of the 
Easter dramatizations call tor adaptations 
here and there to meet your needs. Not 
infrequently also, certain lines will need 
rewording. Some schools using the Lenten 
service, ‘Builders of the Church,” may be 
interested in Fred Eastman’s excellent 
drama, “The Triumph of the Defeated.’’ 

We have copies of Haster services pub- 
lished by the G. S. S. A. in former years 
which may be had for the asking. In these 
is suggestive material which in some cases 
could be adapted for use to-day. We 
had hoped to publish a new service for our 


schools this year, but for financial reasons 
this could not be done. 
* * 


FRIENDS FROM AMERICA 


Fifty-six pairs of shiny black eyes gazed 
steadily at the big box in the center of the 
Midori Kindergarten circle. It had come 
on a big boat all the way from America, 
and many were the guesses as to what was 
in it. Everybody had something to do 
with the unwrapping of it, and at last the 
three friendly dolls inside appeared. It 
was Thursday morning and I was on my 
way to the Ohayo Kindergarten at lida- 
machi. We talked it over and decided to 
send one doll to the children there and to 
give one to the O Hashi (Star) Club, a Do- 
jin House club of kindergarten and Yoji 
Club graduates. The doll which they 
chose for themselves they promptly 
named Mary. I left them putting her to 
bed after her long journey and went on to 
the Ohayo Kindergarten. 

It was the day before the Emperor Mei- 
3i’s birthday, and the teachers and children 
had decorated the room with flags of all 
nations. Just at the recess hour I ar- 
rived with my furoshiki (piece of pretty 
cloth) with the doll inside. How excited 
the children were when she appeared! 
And what do you think—they too named 
their new child Mary! Mary is a very 
easy name for Japanese children to say, 
and they are familiar with it from the 
stories of Jesus and his mother. 

There under the flags of all the nations 
the boys immediately set to work to build 
Mary a house, and in it a bed, a table, and 
a chair. But when it was all finished and 
ready the children seemed troubled about 
something. I soon found out the reason. 
This was a Japanese house, and of course 
Mary couldn’t go in with her shoes on! 
How happy they were when they learned 
that her shoes really would come off and 
that they could really undress her and put 
her to bed! After her lunch, she had her 
nap and then we took a picture of part of 
the happy family. In our hearts was a 
feeling of friendliness and gratitude for 
the little American children who had sent 
Mary to us. 

When a few days later a little sister for 
Mary came from across the sea, the chil- 
dren joyfully named her Betty, weleomed 
her into the family, and stood on one foot 
waiting, while I made a nightgown for her 
so she could go to bed. 

The two Marys, Betty, and the O Hashi 
Club’s doll Hanako Chan (Little Miss 
Flower) all seem well and happy in their 
new homes; and their little Japanese 
friends are so happy with them. They 
have such fun dressing and undressing 
them, feeding them fruit and vegetables 
and all the other foods they learn about at 
kindergarten that healthy children must 


eat, and all the while they are learning 
helpful lessons about shirts and bloomers 
and nightgowns and dresses. 

Maybe there are other doll friends who 
are getting ready to sail. If so they will 
be very welcome. 

Ruth G. Downing. 


* * 


PRIMARY CHILDREN VISIT US 


Miss Anna H. Prentiss, superintendent 
of the primary department ot the Somer- 


ville church school, together with some of ° 


her pupils, called at the office Saturday 
morning, Jan. 20. Her purpose in bringing 
the children was to help them to under- 
stand the organization of their church. 
They asked questions and we answered 
them to the best of our ability. Weshowed 
our books, office equipment, storage closet, 
and helped them to see how we are serving 
Universalist church schools throughout the 
country. As they left, eyes beaming, hold- 
ing tightly some world friendship pictures 
and leaflets we had given them, we realized 
anew the value of the field trip as a teach- 
ing method in education. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On the evening of Jan. 31, teachers and 
officers of the Hartford, Conn., church 
school sat down for supper with a large 
group of children and parents. Girls from 
the junior high school department waited 
on table. Immediately following this a 
reel of moving pictures taken at the church 
school pieniec by an interested adult was 
shown, much to the delight of everyone. 
Then the children went upstairs for a half 
hour of games, while teachers and adults 
remained to think through some of the 
objectives and opportunities of the church 
school today. Miss Andrews was present 
and spoke to this group. At noon on the 
same day a delightful luncheon took place 
at the home of Mrs. Richard P. Drew, the 
director of religious education at our 
Hartford church. Department superin- 
tendents were present and the group spent 
the afternoon about the fireplace discuss- 
ing problems and making plans. 


Miss Ida Metz, who graduated from 
St. Lawrence University last June, having 
specialized in Religious Education, is 
serving as State Field Worker for the Maine 
Universalist Sunday School Association 
during the current year. In this capacity 
one Sunday recently she spent in Bangor, 
where she had a part in the church school 
worship service, visited classes and later 
held a teachers’ conference and addressed 
the Y. P. C. U. On January 24 she 
spoke at the Parent-Teachers meeting in 
her home, Dexter, on the subject, ‘The 
Parent’s Part in the Integration of the 
Church School Program.” 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, occupied the pulpit of the 
First Universalist Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Feb. 11. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, 
Conn., will shortly move to 1984 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Lexington, Mass., where 
they will make their home at the ‘‘Minute 
Man House.” 


Beginning Feb. 15, Rev. Carl Olson of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will broadcast every 
Thursday at 8.30 a. m. E. S. T., over 
Station WSAI, 1330 kilocycles. Mr. Ol- 
son will also broadcast on Feb. 18 at 8.30 
a.m. over WLW and over WSAI on March 
18 at 9.30 a.m. These two broadcasts are 
part of the Church Forum program. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the place 
of Rev. Charles H. Emmons at the Uni- 
versalist church in Somerville, Dr. George 
E. Leighton pastor, on Loyalty Sunday. 
Mr. Emmons has been confined to the 
house for several days. 


Mrs. Walter B. Leach of Brookline was 
seriously injured last week in an automo- 
bile accident, and is in the Faulkner Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Harold EK. Sweet is chairman, Mr. 
Victor A. Friend vice-chairman, and 
Robert W. Hill treasurer of a new campaign 
Jaunched to raise funds for the Doolittle 
Home. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz received a sudden call 
to Northfield, Ohio, Saturday night, Feb. 
10, on account of the serious illness of his 
mother. Rev. Josephine Folsom, who was 
visiting Dr. and Mrs. Etz, took Dr. Etz’s 
place at the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, Feb. 11. 


President Everett C. Herrick, in accept- 
ing the invitation of the Boston Universal- 
ist ministers to speak, wrote: ‘‘Yes, I’ll do 
it. I should like to meet the Universalist 
ministers for the good of my own soul 
rather than theirs.” 

Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt of All Souls 
Parish (Universalist-Unitarian), Brattle- 
boro, Vt., faced his annual meeting with 
all bills paid and a surplus, in spite of the 
fact that the church buildings were painted 
and a furnace installed in the parish house 
during the year. 

At the First Universalist Church, Mil- 
ford, Mass., Sunday, Feb. 18, at 10.30 a. m., 
the minister, Rev. Harry F. Fister, will 
speak upon the subject, “Twenty-five Years 
a Preacher in Milford, Mass.’’ This is 
the anniversary of Mr. Fister’s first 
preaching in Milford, but it was not until 
September that he assumed the duties of 
pastor. This is the longest pastorate in 
the 153 years of the church, and the second 
longest in the town. 


and Interests 


G. M. Twitchell, Monmouth, Me., con- 
tributed an interesting article to the Rural 
New Yorker for Jan. 27 on ‘“‘The Possible 
Yield of an Acre of Corn.” 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
Mass., had a very warm greeting, on a very 
cold night, when he appeared as speaker 
before his old parishioners at the Congre- 
gational church on Tuesday evening. The 
occasion of this gathering was the annual 
parish supper. He was welcomed by an 
audience of 150, or more, and it was a 
mutually delightful reunion. Dr. Merrick 
was pastor of this church eleven years ago, 
and he won for himself a place in the 
hearts of his people which time can 
never efface——Rochester (N. H.) Courier 
(Feb. 2). 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Members ot the 
Torch Club of Washington, with their 
wives, attended the National Memorial 
Church in a body on Sunday, Feb. 4. 
This club, of which Dr. Perkins is the pres- 
ident and Dr. Ballou, moderator ot the 
church, is vice-president, is composed of 
some seventy professional men of the city. 
Educators, scientists, research experts, 
journalists, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
social workers, publicists, are included in 
its membership, a cross-section of the 
leadership of the city in various branches of 
public and private service. Its monthly 
dinner meetings, at which no reporters are 
present, are occasions of expert discussion 
of national and international affairs. Re- 
cently Hon. John Dickinson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
and one of the framers of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, spoke on the 
aims of that legislation. At another meet- 
ing Mr. Lothrop Stoddard spoke, out of 
intimate knowledge of conditions in Ger- 
many, on the causes of Hitler’s rise to 
power. In the near future Mr. Leo Pav- 
lovsky, of the Brookings Institution, a 
member of the club, is to discuss the mone- 
tary situation. The presence of members 
of the club at the service in the National 
Memorial Church on Feb. 4 was the more 
gratifying in that they were self-invited. 
At a recent meeting the club, wholly on 
its own initiative, voted to attend as an 
expression of friendly good-will toward its 
president and his church. The sermon was 
on “The Timeless Issue.”” No attempt 
was made to preach a special sermon to the 
members of the club or for them as a special 
group. Except for a simple word of wel- 
come on the weekly calendar, no public 
reference to their presence was made. 
They were treated simply as people who 
had chosen to worship God and think on 
the things of the spirit in this church at 
this time, and they seemed to like it. 


Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. Religious Education Sun- 
day was observed in the church school in 
an unusual way when representatives of 
the church, organizations and adult 
classes were present at the 9.45 a. m. ser- 
vice to tell the part that their organization 
has in the educational program of Murray 
Church. Robert Sproul of Arlington, 
president of the Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island Y. P.C. U., addressed a large group 
of young people Sunday evening, Feb. 4, 
on “The Place of Youth in the Church.” 
At the January meeting of the officers and 
teachers of the church school a supper 
was served by the executive board of 
the school. Rev. Frank Porter-Shirley, 
son of the late Rev. Charles Porter-Shirley, 
a former pastor of Pilgrim Church and his 
father’s successor in the Bell St. Chapel of 
Providence, was the speaker. Murray Men’s 
Club held a supper meeting at the church 
recently. H.N. Hardsog, power engineer, 
was the speaker. The club is holding a 
series of three whist parties on three con- 
secutive Monday evenings for the benefit 
of their treasury. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. A White Gift service was held on 
Dec. 17 by our church school scholars and 
workers. The gifts were sent to the Suf- 
folk School in Virginia and to our Social 
Service League in Waltham for distribu- 
tion. On Dec. 22, a Christmas party was 
held for the church school. On Christmas 
Sunday evening a midnight service was 
held, with people present from all Protes- 
tant churches in the city. Earlier in the 
evening the C. U. Fellowship group went in 
automobiles to Beacon Hill, Boston, to 
sing Christmas carols and enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Universalist Headquarters. 
On New Year’s Eve this group held a 
Watch Night supper, social and community 
sing, adjourning to the chapel for a sym- 
bolic service called “The Burning of the 
Chaff,’ and a communion service. The 
Universalist Guild and Ladies’ Social 
Circle have held sales, whist parties and 
suppers. In one of Mr. Walker’s recent 
sermons he took for his theme “My Big 
Idea,” carrying out the thought of the 
educational task of the church. His big 
idea was to build up a unified program in 
which each organization would work out 
an educational program. The various 
programs worked out are as follows: 
Church school: World Interdependence 
Project, “International Relationships,’ with 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Direc- 
tor G. S. S. A., speaker; courses on the 
“Modern Message of the Old Testament,” 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle instructor. Uni- 
versalist Guild: A varied program, first 
subject, ““My Experiences in the Moun- 
tains,’ Rev. A. W. Loos speaker. C. U. 
Fellowship, high school and college group: 
Such subjects as International Relation- 
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ships, ‘Skins,’ with leaders of other races 
as speakers; Science and Religion, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., and Professor Neill of 
Tufts College as speakers. Ballou Men’s 
Club: “Trends in the Social and Political 
Life of To-day.” James Roosevelt, Jr., 
was the first speaker. Adult Ladies’ Thurs- 
day Club: ‘‘Comparative Religions,’’ with 
Mr. Walker as instructor. Eight of our 
church school workers are attending the 
Waltham Community School of Religious 
Education. With the approaching Lenten 
season, our pastor and the pastor of the 
Congregational church, Rev. A. W. Loos, 
have arranged the following services: 
Wednesday evening Quiet Hour Services 
(Feb. 14 to March 21). Theme: Medita- 
tions on the Psalms, to be held at the 
Universalist church in the Lenten Chapel. 
Sunday vespers at the Congregational 
Church, theme: ‘‘Paths the Mystics Trod,”’ 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Loos alternating as 
preachers, with musical numbers by out- 
standing musicians, also combined choirs. 
On Sunday mornings, in our church ser- 
vices, Mr. Walker’s theme will be ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer.” On Dec. 10, two large 
and beautiful brass altar vases were dedi- 
cated to the memory of Mrs. Harriet M. 
Armstrong and Mrs. Blanche H. Barnes, 
who were among our loyal workers. They 
were the gifts of their daughters, Miss Alice 
Armstrong and Miss Margaret Barnes. 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Rev. Robert Killam, pastor. 
Since the coming of our young minister to 
this church last fall there has been new life 
in all departments. The congregations 
usually reach nearly 100, even on stormy 
Sundays. A weekly calendar printed by 
the minister on a hectograph, is a new 
drawing feature. This calendar is mailed 
in advance to many who cannot get to 
church and to others who should be there, 
but have formed the stay-at-home habit. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society is active under 
the management of the new president, 
Mrs. Kathryn Bingham. A new plan of 
raising money has just been started. The 
president, acting as a year, appoints twelve 
of the most active women of the church for 
months. The months each choose among 
members of the Ladies’ Aid, four weeks. 
Each week chooses seven days from those 
interested in the church but not active in 
it, or from the men, or the young people’s 
group, or parents of Sunday school children 
who are not in the church. All these 
people, year, months, weeks and days, give 
ten cents a month to the calendar fund, 
which is used for church expenses. The 
Men’s Club of the church is active, meet- 
ing once a month for supper and a program. 
Very fine outside speakers have been se- 
cured tor these meetings. The Sunday 
school is growing and doing fine work. 
Our superintendent is Mr. Harry Russell. 
We have a new organization of young 
people full of energy and enthusiasm. 
They are at present rehearsing for a min- 
strel show. The Home Study Club is made 
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up of a group of our younger married 
women who study the problems of the 
home maker and mother. We have in all 
these organizations some members from 
outside the church. Those not affiliated 
with any church often come into ours; 
those who are bring us closer to their 
churches. Our Mission Circle is holding 
regular meetings. Garments have been 
made for the girls at the Clara Barton 
birthplace, for the Kurn Hattin Home, Red 
Cross, and other charitable organizations. 
The morning services are broadcast in full 
every Sunday morning over station WSYB 
operating on 1500 kilocycles. Mr. Earl 
Smith is in charge of this part of our work. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Robert W. Jones has been minister 
of the Unitarian church in Wollaston, 
Mass., since 1931. He had previously held 
the pastorate of the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oneonta, N. Y. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, II. 

Rey. John M. Trout is minister of the 
Federated Church (Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Unitarian), in Sandwich, Mass. 

Sidney Hook is assistant professor of 
philosophy at Washington Square College, 
New York University, New York City, 
and lecturer at the New School for Social 
Research, New York City. He has twiec 
been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

* * 
ALL SOULS, WORCESTER. SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL 


The golden anniversary of the founding 
of the Sunday school of All Souls’ Univer- 
salist Church was observed at the morning 
service and Sunday school period Jan. 28. 

Early members of the Sunday school 
and former superintendents exchanged 
reminiscences in a reception that followed 
the preaching service. Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, pastor of First Universalist 
Church, spoke. Members inspected an 
exhibition of original Sunday school and 
church records, photographs and tin-types 
of early church groups and Sunday school 
classes, together with other items of his- 
torical interest which were on display. 

Much of the program centered around 
Mrs. Abbie F’. Marsh, member of the orig- 
inal Sunday school class of twenty-seven 
pupils which met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Russell, 10 May Street, on 
Jan. 27, 1884. Mrs. Marsh is the oldest 
living teacher of the Sunday school, or- 
ganizer of the school’s primary depart- 
ment and its superintendent from the be- 
ginning to 1899. 

At the morning preaching service, Dr. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, pastor, reviewed the 
Sunday school’s history. 

A special musical program was presented 
under the direction of Mrs. Franklin J. 
Crosson, organist and choir director. 
The junior and young people’s choirs and 
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ladies’ chorus sang. Miss Ella Kennen, 
soprano, was soloist. 

A festival “Jubilate,” composed by 
William A. Gaylord, was sung by the young 
people’s choir. 

Among the other Sunday school officials 
honored at the reception were Mrs. C. 
Nelson Potter, re-elected recently to her 
sixteenth consecutive term as primary de- 
partment superintendent, Elson Stanhope, 
who is serving his fifteenth term as school 
treasurer, and Miss Elizabeth Holliday, 
who has had eighteen years of perfect Sun- 
day school attendance. 

All Souls Church had its origin at the 
first meeting of the Sunday school in 1884. 
The original group was composed of mem- 
bers of First Universalist Church who felt 
the need of a Sunday school in the south 
end. One year to a day later a small 
chapel was dedicated on Kilby Street. 
The cornerstone of the present church at 
Woodland and Norwood Streets was laid 
June 3, 1891.— Worcester Telegram. 

The Worcester Evening Post gives us the 
following additional facts: twenty-seven 
members of the First Universalist Church, 
led by Mrs. Moses H. Harris, wife of the 
pastor, started a Sunday school in the 
southern part of Worcester, which grew 
strong enough to build and pay for a chapel 
within a year at a cost of $2,500. 

* * 


MARY T. WHITNEY SPEAKS 


Rev. Mary T. Whitney, a Unitarian 
clergyman, widow of Rev. Herbert T. 
Whitney, a Universalist clergyman, was the 
speaker at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
Monday, Feb. 5. Rev. Leslie Nichols of 
Salem presided, in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Dr. John Smith Lowe, who was de- 
tained by illness. Rev. Frank W. Merrick, 
a cousin of the speaker, conducted the de- 
votional service, assisted by Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., at the piano. 

Dr. Emmons emphasized the opportun- 
ity for spiritual culture before our people 
through the use of the Lenten booklet and 
Dr. Jones’s five lessons on ‘“‘Personal Psy- 
chology.” 

Dr. Coons referred feelingly to the ill- 
ness of Mr. Cowing and of Dr. Lowe, and 
voiced the sympathy of the ministers. 
The secretary was directed to send mes- 
sages of sympathy. 

Mr. Merrick introduced Mrs. Whitney. 
He said: ‘I am proud of her because she 
does not put on a white cap and get off into 
a corner and wait for death. She has 
been doing fine work recently in behalf of 
adult education.” 

Mrs. Whitney described an experience 
at Newport, N. Y., where she was or- 
dained as a Universalist minister. On a 
visit to Massachusetts she was called to a 
Unitarian church and accepted. The 
Universalist authorities of that day in- 
vited her to withdraw from Universalist 
fellowship and take Unitarian—an _inci- 
dent that could not occur today, she 
said. 
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Mrs. Whitney discussed adult education. 
In part she said: 

“Education has been defined by John 
Stuart Mill as ‘everything which helps to 
shape the human being.’ Thorndyke says, 
‘The aim of education is to change human 
beings for the better.’ John Dewey says, 
‘Education is not preparation for life, it is 
life. It is not getting ready to live, it is 
living happily and truthfully.’ 

“Education, of course, is not synony- 
mous with schooling, but schools play an 
important part in education. There has 
been a tremendous development in the 
school system both from the standpoint of 
physical equipment and from the stand- 
point of ideals and methods.” 

Mrs. Whitney spoke of the part played 
in development of our educational system 
first by the ideals of Froebel and the kin- 
dergarten, second by the studies in ado- 
lescence by Dr. G. Stanley Hall and others, 
and then by the coming of the youth move- 
ment represented by the Christian En- 
deavor, the Y. P. C. U., the Y.P. R. U., the 
Epworth League, ete. ‘‘All along there 
has been another movement,’ she said, 
“which has not been recognized as a move- 
ment until our times—the movement for 
adult education. The Star Lyceum Lecture 
Courses of the period directly after the 
Civil War were a part of a wonderful edu- 
cational movement for adults. Mary A. 
Livermore was one of the first women to 
make a great reputation as a speaker. 
Then followed the Chautauqua move- 
ment, started by the Methodists, and the 
Forum Movement, of which Ford Hall is a 
good example. It is impossible to estimate 
the educational influence of an institution 
like Ford Hall, which has presented all sides 
of important movements. 

“The American Adult Education As- 
sociation has now come into being and it 
publishes a remarkable quarterly, the 
Adult Education Magazine. In my judg- 
ment every minister would find member- 
ship in this organization exceedingly 
valuable. It costs only $3.00 a year.” 

Mrs. Whitney told of an interesting ex- 
perience in organizing a senior club com- 
posed of men and women over seventy 
years of age. The club has remained in 
existence over twenty years and now has 
a membership of over seventy. 

Mrs. Whitney said that she never 
talked about old people, or the aged, nor 
did she ever talk about seventy as man’s 
allotted time or ‘‘living on borrowed time’’ 
when past seventy. She declared that the 
scripture, “the years of man shall be 125 
years,” is a much more useful scripture. 

“Tt is a perfectly marvelous thing,” she 
said, ‘“‘the new life that is put into so-called 
old people by the senior movement. 

“The trouble with our individual lives is 
that we go on living without plan. We 
have plans for childhood, youth, and mid- 
dle age, but we waste the senior years. 
Life is short at the longest. We cannot 
afford to waste any of it. The most im- 
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portant part of adult education is that it is 
to extend not only through middle life 
but through what we call old age. 

“TI am sure that there never was a time 
in my life when I could learn as easily and 
quickly the things that I want to know as 
now. I do not believe that there have 
been any twelve years of my life in which 
I have learned as much as in the twelve 
years since I was seventy.” 


* * 


LIBERAL CHURCH SCHOOLS 
IN CINCINNATI 


Teachers of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist church schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are rethinking study materials for liberal 
schools. The project really started last 
October when the school staffs of the Uni- 
versalist, St. John’s Unitarian, and First 
Unitarian Congregational, met on three 
consecutive Tuesday evenings at the home 
of Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church, for an institute. 

Later the field secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Miss Harriet Yates, visited Cincinnati 
and the same group was the guest of Rev. 
Carl Olson at the Universalist church. At 
this meeting it was decided to hold regular 
quarterly meetings of the group to discuss 
problems which might arise from time to 
time. Mr. Krolfifer was elected dean of 
the Institute and he with Rev. Carl Olson 
and Stephen Smalley, director of the school 
ot the Unitarian Congregational Church, 
were to constitute a committee to work on 
the problems submitted. 

The problems submitted for the first 
regular meeting were of a like nature: 
‘How shall liberal church-school teachers 
answer the questions constantly arising 
from orthodox sources?” For example, 
our stand on such matters as immortality, 
salvation, the divinity of Jesus, and the 
term “Christ.” 

The group met as the guest of Mr. 
Smalley January 30, and the dean led the 
discussion after building up a background. 
He showed how to orthodoxy the Bible 
was actually the word of God—dictated by 
him for all men at all times. To a liberal 
group however, he said, it was an account 
of the religious experiences of a race of 
people which had value only when we 
could place ourselves in the positions of 
the various writers. We can find no 
prophecy in it for us. It cannot be used 
by us as a constitution, as it was intended 
to be used by Eizra’s people. 

The Westminster Confession of faith was 
read as a representative attitude of Protes- 
tant orthodoxy toward the book and its 
place in salvation. A free church treats 
the Bible in a non-partisan way, it is one 
book, there are others. Appropriate parts 
of Gould’s “Young People’s Bible Book” 
were read and all agreed that his approach 
was a good one for liberals. 

After a splendid discussion, during 
which other problems were thrashed out, 
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it was decided to set up at the next meet- 
ing the various elements which should en- 
ter into the curriculum of Mid-Western 
liberal church schools, with a view to de- 
veloping one to be used by the three 
schools in Cincinnati. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


Sod 855 Sy. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

* 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting held in Pasadena, Jan. 28, 1984, the 
commttee authorized the ordination of Kenneth R. 
Hutchinson to the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Ray D. Cranmer, Secretary. 
* x 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs will be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934, 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
x x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


A meeting of the Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee will be held at 16 Beacon Street on Monday, 
Feb. 26, at 10 a. m. for the purpose of examining J. 
Wayne Haskell of Danvers, Mass., for ordination. 
By order of the Committee. 

Charles P. Hall. Secretary. 
x x 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten services, 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 14 to March 30, 
at Tremont Temple, Lorimer’ Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 

Feb. 19. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Second Church (Con- 
gregational), W. Newton. 

Feb. 20. Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, Emmanuel Church 
(Episcopal), Boston. 

Feb. 21. Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New England Area. 

Feb. 22. Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, Old South 
Church (Congregational), Boston. 

Feb. 23. Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Park Street Church 
(Congregational), Boston. 
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Feb. 26. Rev. Ewart Edmund Turner, American 
Church, Berlin, Germany. 

Feb. 27. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Baptist 
Church, Newton. 

Feb. 28. Rev. Charles E. Park, First Church (Uni- 
tarian), Boston. 

March 1. Rev. Rex S. Clements, Church of the 
Covenant, Boston. 

March 2. Rev. Nathan Wood, President Gordon 
College. 

March 5. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York. 

March 6, Rev. Henry K. Bartow, Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Quincy. 

March 7. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary. 

March 8. Colonel Joseph Atkinson, Salvation Army. 

March 9. Rev. Antony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

March 12. Rev. Andrew Richards, Second Church 
(Congregational), Dorchester. 

March 18. Rev. L. W. C. Emig, Newtonville Metho- 
dist Church. 

March 14. Very Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. 

March 15. Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church (Episcopal), Boston. 

March 16. Rev. William S. Mitchell, Center Metho - 
dist Church, Malden. 

March 19. Rev. S. S. Drury, Head Master St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

March 20. Rev. George E. Leighton, First Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville. 

March 21. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop 0 the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 22. Rev, William L. Stidger, Church of All 
Nations (Methodist), Boston. 

March 23. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 26. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 

March 27. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

March 28. Rev. Dwight Bradley, First Church (Con- 
gregational), Newton. 

March 29. Rev. L. O. Hartman, Editor and Mana- 
ger Zion’s Herald. 

March 30. Good Friday (12 to 3 p.m.). 12, Rev. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple. 12.30, 
Rey. Clarence W. Dunham, Pilgrim Church (Congre- 
gational), Dorchester. 12.55, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, First Universalist Church, Lynn. 1.20, Rev. 
Sven G. Youngert, Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Waltham. 1.45, Rev. William R. Leslie, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline. 2.10, Rev. F. 
King Singiser, First Baptist Church, Watertown. 
2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First Church (Congre- 
gational), Cambridge. 


Obituary 


Arthur Preston Abbott 


Arthur P. Abbott died Jan. 29, 1934, at his home 
in Dexter, Maine, aged seventy-two. He was the 
son of Job and Amanda (Field) Abbott and a grand- 
son of Jeremiah Abbott, one of the founders of the 
Amos Abbott Company, woolen manufacturers in 
Dexter. Since the coming of the two brothers, Amos 
and Jeremiah Abbott, from Andover, Mass., in 1820, 
the name Abbott has been intimately associated with 
all that was best in the life and progress of the com- 
munity. These two brothers were succeeded in the 
business by their sons, and they in turn by their 
sons. As the older men have been called upon to lay 
down the work, a younger member of the family has 
always been ready to take it up and carry it on. 

The prosperity of the Universalist church in 
Dexter has been largely due to the interest and co- 
operation of the Abbott family. Mr. Abbott was a 
trustee and a member of the finance committee for 
many years and parish clerk continuously for thirty- 
four years, nearly half his lifetime. He followed his 
father in this last office. It was said of him that he 
liked to go to church and he was usually present at 
the Sunday service. 

He held many positions of trust and honor in the 
town. He was a member of the Knights of Pythias, 
president of the Dexter Loan and Building Associa- 


tion, and for many years was a member of the finance 
committee for the town. 

Mr. Abbott was graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at the age of twenty, and 
then took up his work with the Amos Abbott Com- 
pany, which he faithfully served for fifty-two years. 
Like his predecessors, Mr. Abbott was a modest, un- 
assuming man. When an old acquaintance, revisiting 
Dexter, tried to commend him for his kind deeds 
toward the old employees, Mr. Abbott disclaimed all 
credit. He was ‘‘only carrying out the policy of the 
fathers.”” The majority of the people who have 
worked for the Amos Abbott Company feel that 
they have lost a personal friend. 

Of his immediate family there are left his wife, 
Mrs. Flora Parkman Abbott, his son, Jere Abbott, 
director of the Art Museum of Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., his sister, Mrs. Nathan C. Bucknam, 
and four nephews. 

The funeral was held at the Universalist church Fri- 
day afternoon, conducted by Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
now of Beverly, Mass., a former pastor of the Dexter 
parish, and the present pastor, Rev. Wm. J. Metz. 


Mrs. Edgar E. Jackson 


Mrs. Julia Hartford Jackson died Jan. 26, at her 
home in Augusta, Maine. She was one of the most 
valuable and respected members of the Winthrop 
Street Universalist Church of Augusta. For years 
she sponsored with wise guidance the work of the 
Y.P.C.U. For over a quarter of a century she gave 
regular support to all the public services of her 
church. Through the Mission Circle and the Murray 
Alliance she extended her field of service. She took 
great joy in reading the Christian Leader. She had a 
well informed mind, and gave to all the organiza- 
tions with which she was affiliated new life and zeal. 
Hers was a conciliatory spirit. 

Mrs. Jackson was born in Winthrop, Maine, Nov. 
25, 1854, the daughter of Samuel Wood Shaw and 
Mary D. Longfellow, early settlers in that town. 
She is survived by her husband, Edgar E. Jackson, 
and two sons, Rupert E. of Chicago, and Winfred A. 
of Augusta. 


Charles H. Mead 


Charles Homer Mead, father of J.‘ P. Mead of 
the board of the Universalist Publishing House, died 
at his home in Kent, Ohio, Feb. 2, at the age of ninety. 

Funeral services were held Feb. 4 at the Univer- 
salist church, and were conducted by Dr. George 
Cross Baner. 

Mr. Mead served several terms as city health of- 
ficer and supervisor of sanitary sewer construction. 
He also supervised erection of the sewage disposal 
plant of Kent. For five terms he was city treasurer. 

He leaves two sons, J. P. Mead of Kent and Wal- 
ter R. Mead of Berkeley, Cal., and one daughter, 
Mrs. Netta E. Krueffer, Meadville, Penn. 

His death breaks up a triumvirate of Civil War 
veterans who have lived within a block of each other 
for many years and who were together frequently 
before Mr. Mead’s illness. 


Mrs. Betsey L. Palmer 


Mrs. Betsey L. Palmer died Sunday, Jan. 28, at 
her home in Southwick, Mass., following a two-days 
illmess. She was born in North Granby, Conn., 
July 8, 1843, daughter of Eli and Dolly (Holeomb) 
Dewey. 

She received her education in the schools of that 
town and the Suffield Literary Institute. Later she 
taught in Southwick, Mass. She married Asher 
Palmer, of Southwick in 1876. 

In November, 1932, she fell, receiving a fracture 
which kept her confined to her room. She had been 
a member of the Universalist church since the age of 
twenty-two and a subscriber to the church paper 
since the age of seventeen. 

Mrs. Palmer leaves two daughters, Mrs. Effie M. 
Phinney of Malden and Mrs. Henri A. Griffin of 
Southwick, one son, Howard Palmer of Granby, 
Conn., a half-sister, Mrs. Della Griffin of Palmer, 
Mass., a half-brother, Joseph E. Dewey of Simsbury, 
Conn., and seven grandchildren. 

The funeral was held at her residence, Rev. Wil- 
liam Berriman of Granby, Conn., officiating. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1983. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price, 40 cents per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 
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Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Ceatechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 30 cents, postpaid 
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looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 
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By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
chureh?” and ‘“‘Why join the Universalist Church?”’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 
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for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors,"able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
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Crackling 


When the foreign missionary made the 
usual appeal for contributions, a small boy 
mounted with several others to the level of 
the lecturer. 

“Please, sir, I am very much interested 
in your lecture, and—and —” 

“Go on, my little man,” said the mis- 
sionary, encouragingly. “You want to 
help in the good work?” 

‘Not exactly, sir,” said the boy. “What 
I want to know is, have you any foreign 
stamps you don’t want?”’—KHxchange. 

* * 

The manager and the chief clerk were 
discussing the new typist. 

“What do you think of her?’ asked the 
manager. ‘How isshe doing her work?” 

The chief clerk looked a little doubtful. 
“Well, I don’t know,” he said, ‘‘but she 
spells atrociously.”’ 

“Really,” said the manager. ‘She must 
be pretty good, then. I couldn’t spell it!” 
—Watchman-Hxaminer. 

* ES 

“You say,’’ quizzed the lawyer, “that the 
defendant fired three shots at you in rapid 
succession? Now, how far were you from 
him when he fired?” 

“The fust shot, or the last one, sah?” 

“Why? What difference does that 
make?” 

“’Bout a quatah ob a mile, sah.’”—The 
Australian Christian. 

* * 

The old man dozed off in his rig, leaving 
the horse to take care of itself. He woke 
up suddenly to find himself in the ditch. 

Crawling out of the buggy, he went up 
and grabbed the horse by the bridle. 
“Shay,” he said, ‘‘you been ’sociating with 
them automobiles, ain’t you?’”—Cincin- 
nati Hnquirer. 

* * 

A little girl, three years old, was asked 
what kind of ice cream she would like to 
have. After hesitating a few minutes she 
said, “I think vanilla would look best on 
my dress.””—Parents’ Magazine. 

x Px 

Window cleaners are not the only men 
whose occupation is hazardous. We re- 
cently read of a magazine editor who 
dropped eleven stories into a waste basket. 
—Boys’ Life. 

* * 
ROBBER CRACKS 
VICTIM’S SKULL 
GETS NO LOOT 
Abilene paper. 
*x Ox 

“So you want to become my son-in-law?”’ 

“Er—not exactly. I only wanted to 
marry your daughter.”’—Dagens Nyheter. 

* * 

Victor Berger also died several years ago. 
Berger subsequently served in Congress.— 
Tampa paper. 

* * 

Man, honest, will take anything.—Ad 

in a Jacksonville paper. 
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